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FRIEND, 


 O U had ſav'd your ſelf and me ſome trouble, if 
> your laſt bad been your firſt, I almoſt deſpair*d 
S of doing any good upon you , and perceive 
= that ex/cu/pere verum Out of one of your hu- 
23 mour, is one of the hardeſt tasks in the world. 
But ſince *tis come at laſt, Iregret not ſay own pains, and 
for you, it was in yoyr power tO have ſpar'd them, But 
yet I have not done with you. The Pope is a crafty Gen- 
tleman , and bay more ſtrings to his Bow then one. Shut 
the door never ſo faſt, it is hard to keep him out, If St. 
Peter: Keys will not open the lock, He has St. Paws ſword 
to cut it of. Not that I apprehend any great danger from 
downright 6ghting, *Tis a Trick he hews as ſeldom as he 
can: And he has reaſon, for Kings overmatch bim at that 
weapon, But Juſtice has a ſword too, and that ſo ſharp 
that I ſhould be very ſorry to ſee it in his hands, Now 
that there may be juſtice without deriving it from Paſce 
Oves, or DulFlove, and that it may belong to him as 
well as others, ihd by the ilme means; And that he aRull- 
ly has heretofore, and may, when be pleaſe , again ſet on 
foot pretenſions, upon this Title, to part , perhaps all bis 
Majeſties Dominions, is ſomething too evident co be deny'd, 
and of too great importance to be negleted. Itis athing 
which has long — me with uneaſy thoughts ; but I 
mult freely avow to you F-wasnever ſo ſenſible.pf the dan- 
ger,as ſince I read the Conſiderations of preſent Conc ut. 
You are ſo much concerned in that Book, thatI mu 
ſappoſe you have ſeen it , and obſery'd how much may be 
replycd to what you have ſaid to me, ButlI am for the pre- 
ſentſo intent upon what's before , that I cannot refle& on 
what's paſt. Hereafter poſſibly, when I am in a calmer 
diſpoſition, and my ſertled ſpirits at more liberty to com- 
pare what be ſays to you , with what you have ſaid to WE 
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T may call yon to a new account, and ſee whether you cati 
maintain-what you have written, Butat preſent, taking all 
you have given me in payment for currant mony, let us on» 
ly ſee bow far *ewill go. 

That in relation to you, and ſuch as are principled like 
you, we are ſafe from all pretenlions of Divine Right, which 
the Pope can have upon us, I fairly allow you, Are we 
therefore ſafe? Plainly No, if he have right over us any 
other way, Nay whether he have right or no, fo he but pre. 
rend it, and you will own his pretence , we are as bad as 
ever, There isa thing call'd Humas Right in the world, by 
which men enjoy their lands, and goods, and whatever they 
call with truth their own. It has not altogether ſo glorious 
a ſound as the other, but is not much lefs eficacious ; for 
the World could not ſubſiſt without it. Now although 
what the Pope claims by Divine Right, be enough, as he or- 
ders matters, to ſatisfy a not very unreaſonable man, yet 
his claim by that, is no bar from claiming by any other 
Title too, by which Right may be had. He may Purchaſe, 
as well as another man, or receive a Gift, or Legacy, &c. 
and what he gets by theſe , or any other ways , by which 
the property of things is te, is as truly his, as they 
would beof any other man by the ſame Titles. And who 
can blame him , for joyning as much Silveras he can to his 
Gold? » 

This being ſo, we have made a fine hand on't with all 
Our wiſe ſpeculations, and are much beholding to you, for 
furniſhing us with Armour of proof againſt the ſharp point 
of Divine Right, while the Human may chance knockout our 
brains with her clouterly club. If there be no fence for 
this flayl, weare as much at his mercy as ever, Now Ba- 
yoni has taken care that no man ſhould be ignorant , that 
He may claim both England and Jreland, and this indepen« 
dently of Divine Right, and in vertue of ſuch Titles as are 
allow'd to create Right in other men.I muſt ayer 
He ſpeak plain enough, yet I was not ſo much ſtartled by 
him, whom I took for a partial man, and who I ſee intitles 
him, to the better part of Chriſtendom as well as England. 
This ſeem'd-a fancy too wild, to deſerve much credit , and 
I xbought while our caſe was not lfingular, but common to 
av 


(3) 
ſo many and fo powerful States, and which tngaped the 
ſtrength of Chriſtendom on our ſlide, we were ſafe enough. 
I conhder'd we were pretty well out of the way, and that 
he could not come at us, till he had poſſeſt himſelf of ſome 
little countries which lye between us,and which I believ'd 
would find him work enough, to let us ſleep in quiet, and 
need no better ſecurity then that of Viiſſes, to be devour'd 
laſt. But I perceive, by the Conſiderations, the caſe i: different 
from what | fancy'd. The Pope find has ſomthing to ſay 
to us, which he cannot ſay toevery body, and which, 
to rel|yourtruch, Iam ill at eaſe to ſee can be ſaid, 

| know you will (pare me the ladour of tranſcribing out 
of a book which [I believe you have, at leaſt may hive, on 
every (tall, Pray what ſay you co it? The Author is no 
Baronics, or Bellarmine, to be ſuſpected of partiality to the 
Pope, and though he were , Reaſon is Reaſon whoever 
ſays ic, Blind juſtice ſees neither Friend nor Foe, and 
values not whether it be on the left or right hand the ſcale 
goes down. Truly I do not ſee we are a jot the. better for 
all your hardly drawn out condeſcendencies, - We. are at 
the en Tierce and the en Quart again. While the Pope plays 
fair Play, we fear him nor, . bur what ward for his foynin 
tricks? Certainly he is no fuch fantaſtical- man to inlil 
more on the way then the end. He will be content with- 
out all doubt to drive the nail that will go, and,. fo he can 
geta Kin dom, be ſatisfied to take it as it comes, and like 
it nere the worſe for. bringing 3 bare Humas title along 
with it, Burtwhatever he would think, we. cacnot agree 
he may with jultice do any thing to our prejudice, Nay 2 
Human title would-be ſo much worſe than a Divine, . by how 
much we muſt all acknowledge, that Human Right is a true 
Right , (ince we have no ather to whatever we polſeſs and 
hoiddear-inthe world, whereas we are leſs acquainted with 
the other, 

Tis not but that 1 believe we may with our Author , rely 
ſecurely on Preſcription, + But with ſuch a Gameſter, and 
for ſuch-a ſtage , *cis good to play ſure, Belides there is 
a+ much, danger from what « apprehended ay from what 4. 
Bare Righe-alone will do no great feats; it muſt be ac- 
knowledged and aberted to become ethcacious : And if = 
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which truly is not Right, be taken for Right, 4nd will be 
ſtood to, and maintained, it will do as much as if it were 
Right. Now Preſcription which our Author ſays is, our 
only, bat withal a very ſufficient, plea, he ſays alſo the 
Pope will not allow, And we know how much influence 
he has upon thoſe of his Communion, and hovyy prone you 
are tO be of his opinion. ad rs be of his mind in this 
particuler, and adryit no Preſcription againſt him, then 
whether he have Right or no, you at leaſt are perſwaded he 
has, and will undoubtedly a& according to your perſwali- 
ons when time ſerves, 

I haye a little roo much reaſon to be concerned for this 
point, "There is a certain Friend of yours, at leaſt he js 
tio Areie. Of your Communion , who has the confidence to defend 
getica de in the face of the world , that, of the conditions required 
Fure to: Preſcription, there is not one which holds in the Pre- 
Regni ſcriptions of the Kings of Englandto Ireland, When ſuch 
Y things are ſaid, *tis time to look about us. Though Eug- 
© M. 4i. land were unconcern'd, Ireland is to0 conliderable a branch 
berne, to betorn away from the ſtock, *Tis Treaſon in great a- 

bundance to imagine the diſpoſſeſling our Soveraign of an 
part of his Dominions : and here are plenty of men wi 
hard names produc*r to prove, it is conſonant tothe do- 
Ctrine of Catholick Authors, to diſmember a great King- 
dom at once, and this without wy relation to Divine Right, 
though it be lightly coucht by the by. And for oughe I 
know , you may pick as many holes in our Preſcription a- 
gainſt the Pope, as this Author does in our preſcription to 
Ireland. 

Twenty to one but Sret/end will be hook*t in too ſome way 
or other ; or though it benot, itwill go near to fall in of 
it ſelf, either as partof England, or at leaſt Brieain, or by 
ſome other fetch. It would undoubtedly run the fate of 
its Neighbour Kingdoms , and it is not a pin matter for a 
Title to that, which muſt come in at laſt, and when ir 
comes will bring Title enough with it. Nature and Neceſfi. 
ty make perhaps-2s good Titles as Law, and Lknow nor 
whether the Law have any better then poſſeſſion. If the 
Pope get once poſſeſſion, as when he has got England and 
Ireland, I ſee not what can keep him from it, *ewil be to no 
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more pdirpoſe to be ſollicitous for a'Title,then for 2 man to 
look after a horſe, who is at bis journies end. For Titles 
ſerve but to obtain, or hold what they pretend to , which 
he that has already, and ſo, that it cannot be taken away, 
no longer needs them, But it the worlt come to the wort, 
why may not the Pope diſpenſe with a Title, as well as 0- 
ther things, altogether as bard, -and not altogether ſo ad- 
vantagious? Plenitude of power, ſet once on the tenter- 
hooks, I believe will ſtretch as far as that, and what can- 
not he do, Who cando all which is neceflary for the good 
of the Church, and who is alone to determine what 15 ne- 
cefſlary? Who ſhall hinder him from calling the Bunch a 
Horn if be pleaſe? 

But theſe are no jelting matters, England and Ireland 
have both been challenged, and that before King Job» was 
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born, though his relignation be in truth the molt ſpecious ,, 21, 


matter which can be alledged. Scorland, to put it out of 
doubt what would become of it, has been actually claim'd 
as well as the reſt, So that our Soveraign enjoys not one 
foor of land free from diſpute. It is to much purpoſe to 
diſpute of Divine-Right, when, ifthere were no ſuch thing 
in the world, we have as much to fear from Haman. The 
worſt Divine Right cando, is to make us dependent, and 
ſubject , and this they ſay we are , without relation to it, 
And 'tis this we fear, not caring much how the miſchief 
happens , if it cannot be avoided. It imports not much 
whether I be a ſlave by the misfortune of War or Birth, if 
I muſt tug at the Oar. 

I tell you truly, thinking of theſe things has put me in- 
to a very bad humour, Idiſtruſtevery thing, and am nor 
ſatisfy'd where learneder men than my ſelf are, I would 
be glad co bave ſome better ſecurity than Preſcription; for 
though our Author ſay, and 1 think ir a ſufficient Plea, 1 
doubt, if you were Judges, his Authority would hardly 
keep us from being caſt. Nay I am ſure it would not, for 
be confeſſes the Pope allows ic not, and his Judgment 
would overrule it atlaſt. Belides though He flipover the 
buſineſs of Hen, 2. the Vatican Regiſter, and; Petrie Bleſenſis 
me thinks make too much noyſe to be lighted. What we 
think conſiderable may perhaps not prove. ſo, when ir 
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comes to the Teſt ; and however; no cantion againſt you. 


isroo much. Again why may not Conſtantins Donation one 
day riſe up in Judgment againſt us ? Britain was at that 
time one of the Wefters Provinces of the Rowan Empire, 


ſeu 0cci- and, if this Deed be valid, undoubtedly paſt with the reſt. 
dentalium ] know well enough there are among you who make bold 


Regio- 


mum Pro- 


vincy, 


(9c, 


C1, Con- would hinder it from paſling for good Whear, 


with this evidence, and refuſe to admit it for Authentick ; 
Bur there are too who ſtand itifly for it, and among theſe 
ſeveral Popes. Were there any |likelybood it would bring 
Griſt to the Al, I do not think the Palea ſet before it, 
In fine 


ſtantinus. while Human Right, not only may, but actually is pretend- 
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ed at this day, we have reaſon to look about us. The Lo- 
vain Divines, if the Hiſtory of the ri Remonſtrance ſay 


#iſ., of true, made it one of their tour chief grounds,and the on- 
the 1riſk ly ground of Right, for condemning that Remonſtrance, and 
Remonſi, [\nce they declare not in particular whence they deriv'd the 
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pretence of Human Right, make it neceſlary we ſhould be 
ſecured again{t all. 

You ſee where the Shoe pinches , make it eaſy if you 
can, though when you have done your uttermoſt, I tear 
*rwill pinch ſtill, - For you are buta lingle man, and what 
a ſingle man can do, 1s not conliderable, Beſides you con» 
ceal your ſelf , conſcious it ſeems of being diſowned by 
your fellows, who if they be otherwiſe perſwaded, whar 
will your lingle honeſty do us good ? A Traytor ortwo in 
a Nation can do no great harm, and one or two honeſt men 
as little good, As you carry matters you ſeem to confeſs 
the generality i« not of your mind, Nay how do I know 
that ſo much as lingle you are as honeſt as you pretend, and 
truly mean z5 you lay ? You may with the liberty allowed 
in your Church, Prevaricate for ought 1 know,even though 
you ſhould renounce Prevarication ; Or you may, according 
ro your comtortable doctrine of Extrinſich Probability, em- 
brace to morrow what you reject to day. You are queſtion- 
leſs much beholding to your Church , which with ber ig- 
fallible guidance, has brought you to that paſs , that if 
there be an heneſt man among you, He cannot make out that 
he is ſo, but mult thask the good nature and Charity vt bis 
Neighbours tor what reputation be has, 
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I muſt confeſs I am ſorry for the ſeverities which are 
falling on you, but yet my pity does not fo far blind my Rea- 
ſon, Pat that I ſee they cannot complain of being treated 
like knaves, who cannot produce any ſatisfactory evidence 
that 'they are otherwiſe , and though they could, areroo 
few to be taken notice of, For the eye of all Laws looks 
only on Generals, and *tis not poſlible that every man in a 
nation ſhould have a particular Law made for him, 

Pray excuſeme if I preſs to0 hard,and ſeem to add to your 
troubles, which I am ſo far trom delring to increaſe, 
that I would caſe itif I could. For, truly, notwithſtand- 
ing what I have ſaid, Imake no queſtion but you are a ve- 
ry honeſt man, and take it upon your word that there are 
more as honeſt as your ſelf, And Ideclare freely, that I 
concur with the judgment of thoſe, * not only the moſt * a»1 if 
moderate , but in my opinion the molt learned and molt they 
wiſe —_—_— who wilh ſome indulgence to ſuchas you would 
are, But theſs are but wiſhes ; your tice depends upon a perforns 

| that 

common duty , it us vgry probable, that , there appearing no more danger to 
threaten the Eſtate fram them, than from other men , thoſe Laws which the 
imguity of their tore-fathers brought npon them by their conſpiracies 
ang, T rgayo0ns, may be ſuſpended rowards their Innocent Children, wuts/ 
ach time as their peaceable demeanour and good carriage ſhall makg it 
appear juſt to be aboliſhed. Animadverſ. upon Fanaticiſm F anatically 
imputed by a Perſon of Honour, p. 261, Theſe things 1 yield to be 
reaſonable. 1, Thar where there 1s a real difference in Principles, 
the Government ſhould make a difference ; becauſe the reaſon of 
the Law is the danger of choſe Principles, whichit ſome heartily re- 
nounce, there ſeems to be no ground that they ſhould ſuffer equally 
with thoſe who will not, Dr. Stullingfleet, Anſwer ro'S, C. Ep. Apo- 
loget. P-476- 

By Protection 7mean ſuch an Exemption from the Rigour of our 
laws ( which were never deſigned againſt Perſons of their moderate Priv- 
ciples ) as might encourage them to ſpeaktheir minds freely, and tO 


\Proſclyte others of their own Communion, and may make a mani- 


feſt diſtin&tion betwixt the good and ill-principled perſons of their 
Church. That it is Fit as well as Juſt andcharitable ; T hat it is as muc® 
for our [nterelt as is s Reaſonable i» it ſelf to allow them this Protection; 
beſides the conſiderations intimated in the beginning of thy diſcourſe $ | 
b ſever 
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Several others might have been ſuggeſted, &c, Conſiderat, of preſ, Con. 
cernment. p. 400. If theſe Seminaries, &c. would imple) their travails 
in the works of light and Doftrine according to the uſage of their Schools and 
content themſelves with their Pr ofefſion and Devotion, &c, There 14 no 
doubt by Gods grace , but all colowr and occaſion of ſpedding the blood of any 
more of her natural Smbjelts of this land, ſhould utterly ceaſe. Execution 
for Juſlice, p. 38. 


a greater and more efficacious wiſdom, Whatſoever it be, 
my ſpeaking plainly I conceive will do you. no prejudice; 
For belides that ir gives you the opportunity of clearing 
your ſelf if youcan, every body thinks, and any body may 
ſay as much ax I do. And 1 think you will nottake it amiſs 
if that be ſaid, which you know may. Art leaſt Il hope you 
will hear it with leaſt offence from 


Tour Friend 


FRIEND; 


FRIEND, 


you may very welilthink I am bur il] diſpos'd to write, 
When 1 ſee the well meaning of ſuch, asI am, inter- 
preted for a piece of dangerous craft , dreams of bold under - 
takers and men of ſpeculation ,, when any kindneſs or Indulgence 
co 4 Roman Votary, of whatever Principle or [nbdiviſios he 
pretend to be, us concluded to be flilling a Tempeſt by whiſpering to 
it, or reclaiming a Viper by receiving him into the boſom ; wC ile 
the unſheath'd Sword of the Law hangs over my head, and 
may fall, for oughtI know, even while 1 am at it : I ſup- 
poſe you will ealily believe I have no more ſtomach to 
writing,then the flattering fool had to his meat. Truly did 
not the queſtion concern the duty of a good SubjeR, from 
which 1 believe no croſs accilent a ſuthc ient diſpenſation, 
ſilence, or excuſe ſhould have been all my anſwer, For as 
the world goes | foreſce no fruit of my writing, bur to 
make the Author pal. for 4 ſcribling Emperick, who makes 
the diſeaſe worſe then it would be , by ſtirring humours 
unſeaſonably. I know not why it is not as wiſe to go on 
endleſly wich Mercury and Coals, as continue to fow the 
ſeeds, as (imple 1 think, of good intelligence and mutual 
love, and reap nothing but heightened jealoulies and Ani- 
molities, To ſet me a writing, what purchaſes me the 
reputation of a Fool and a Knave to boot, and ſtil] ro urge 
me to write, is to {tretch the power you have over me with 
the fartheſt, Notwith(taading, the Subje& being of the na- 
ture it is, I (hall overcome the repugnance I have to meddle 
more, withthe conſideration of my cuty,and let you and the 
world ſee,that 7ealonſy,and Scorn, and Severity,and whatever 
you pleaſe to lay on deſpicable Papiſts, ſhall not hinder 
them from being affeRed as chey ought , to the Honour 
and ſecurity of their Prince and Country. Uſe me as you 
pleaſe, Iſhall continueto deſire, and, as much as you _ 
B 2 ct 


J did not expect to be importun'd agiin at a time, when 
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letme ; contribute to the ſervice of both. Tf the ſucceſs 
be not anſwerableto all the hopes , with which my (impli- 
city has ſometimes flatter'd me, One better grounded , I 
am ſure will not deceive me, I hope receive from the 
Grace of God a conſtancy in my duty, whatever the face 
of things be, and from his goodneſs a recompence above 
what man can give, and repoſita eſt hec [pes mea in finu meo, 
To come to your Letter, I muſt acknowledge I have ſeen 
the Conſiderations to which you refer me, Whatever I think 
of the Book, I thinkvery well of the Author, And that 
for more then one Reaſon, There is in bini great Reading, 
and great Judgment, and great Candor, and care to ſpeak 
firong ſence in unoffenſive laoguage, (0 that he diſobliges 
not, even when he confures. In ſhort He 4 one, ſuch, as 
when I think my ſelf able to hold up a lide, I would wiſh 
for an Adverſary, I wiſh him one as learned and as candid 
as himſelf, and then we may hope to fee the Truth fairly 
try'd out betweenthem; and lether carry it on Gods name 
on which (ide ſoever ſhe be. For what concerns my ſelf, 
I ſhall defend what I have ſaid againſt his exceptions , as 
well as 1 can, when you require it ; which I hope you will 
not do, till you find me ſomething better diſpos'd. 
Notwithſianding I wiſh ke had ſpared his two firſt To- 
icks, which I believe leſs digeſted then any thing he ſays 
lides, They are framed againſt the ſuppolition of a for- 
Cible ſettlement of Popery, May they be hang'd, without 
more ado, for grand Traytors as they are, who think ſuch 
a thought, if there be any, which becauſe I firmly believe 
there are not, I complain of a ſuppolition too injurious. 
There needs no caſting about for Topicks to ſhew the in- 
conveniences of ſuch a ſuppolition , if it could be made. 
Force cannot be without miſchiefs too obvious to need 
proof, bur likewiſe too exorbitant to aſperſe _ with 
them on ſuppolitions , and thoſe ſo unreaſonable and im-- 
poſible. The Papiſt is not the hundredth , I am confident 
not the thouſandth man in this nation, When he does any 
thing by force , the old miracles muſt return, one chaſe 4 
thouſand , and two ten thouſand, I ſay nothing to the firſt 
Topick, becauſe it has nothing to do with my preſent ar- 
gument , and for another reaſon , which I think nor ſo 
convenient 
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convenient'to expreſs. Beſides I doubt not bue the Authors. 


zeal for Religion, will move him to conlider it over again, 
and give a ſolution to his own argument. 

The ſecond is what you make the principal part of your 
letter, to which being to ſpeak more at large hereafter, I 
only obſerve for the preſent, that it ſeems ill ſuiced to his 
purpoſe, It is fear of the Popes pretences 08 England pon Hu- 
man Right, in caſe the return of Popery ſhould give him opportwni- 
ty to ſet them on foot, Now 1 conceive the return of Popery 
neither makes, nor mars, in the caſe, For if the preten- 
ces be good, Proteſtants cannor avoid them 5 if bad, Pa- 
piſts will not admire them. Right is Right co Proteſtanes, 
as well as Papiſts, and no Right has the ſame no force on us 
as you, Popery would not hinder us from pleading Pre. 
ſcription, nor Preſcription from having its efhcacy, It 
ſounds juſt as if he ſhould ſay : Let us keep the Pope our 
right or wrong, for if he ſhould come in, it may chance 
be found he has a Right which we are reſolved not to ac- 
knowledge, whether he have it or no. Such a diſcourſe I 
rake ro be diſhonourable to his own Religion, as if they 
car'd not to do unjultly, and hinder other folks of their 
due ; _—_— the Commonwealth ; and ſuppoling a 
falſity too palpabie to admic of ſuppolition, namely, that 
the pope may have a Right to Exg/and. Bur this by the by, 
and for an exception to the fitneſs, not ſubltance of his 
diſcourſe. For though I think it nor proper to his pur- 
poſe, and every jot as {trong againlt themſelves as us, yet 
the difficulty, as he has manag'd it,truly with more ſtrength 
then | have ſeen it a_ elſewhere, both deſerves and re- 
quires an anſwer, Ihope we [hall no longer paſs for men 
blindly addited to the Pope and his Interelt, when the 
world ſees a Proteſtant take the Popes part, and a Papiſt 
the Kings againſt him. As tenacious as we are of what we 
believe his due, Trruſt it will be acknowledged we believe 
nothing due, which may keep us from being true to the In- 
tereſt of our Country, when all the diſcouragemencs we 
receive from our Country, hinder us not from ſtanding 
faithfully by ic, in oppolition to his undue pretences, 
whenſoever, and by whomſoever, and howſoever urg'd. 


And theſe are ſo urg'd, that no Arguments, with which 1 


have 
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have had occaſion to meddle, of his profeſt Champions, 
have given me ſo much to do, | 

But reſpiting this matter a lietle while, I will take the 
liberty to alter your order, and begin at the latter end of 
your letter, becauſe what you ſay there, is of another na- 
ture from what goes before, and things of a kind do beſt to- 
cether, You obje& that I am 4 ſingle, and, which is more, 4 
conceal*d man, and all I ſay or do inconſiderable. And *tis true 
that I am inconliderable enough all wayes, whether.in 
learning or credit. Notwithſtanding I thought my ſelf 
able to anſwer your Obje&tions. It you thought it not 
conl(iderable, whether they were anſwered or no, you did 
1/] ro put me to ſo much fruitleſs pains. I thought you had 
ſ{ufficiently conlidered why you engaged meto write, and 
lookt no farther then to anſwer as truly and plainly as I 
could. To tell me at la{t that all my pains are to no pur- 
poſe, is a very unexpected objeRtion, and to which all I 
can anſwer is to complain of you, for putting an inconl1- 
dcrable employment upon me, who could have ſpent that 
inconliderably raken up time with ſome more ſatisfaRion, 
and it may be advantage to my ſelf, 

As for being ſingle, 1t it were ſo, I ſhould hope there is 
no ſach urgent neceflity, that a man ſhould be puniſht, be- 
cauſe he has no comipany, To ſay, as you do, that the 
Eye of the Law cannot lvok on particulars, is ſomething 
furprizing, when we ſce them found out and brought to 
puniſhment every day , and why particulars may not, with 
as much eaſe, be indemnifi'd, as puniſhe, I cannot compre- 
hend. *Tis a plain caſe that the care of the Law does ex- 
rendto particulirs, and in othercaſes, provides for the ſe- 
curity of every lingle man, whoſe guilt excludes him nor 
from their protection, Me thinks *tis very hard that Peter 
mult ſuffer becauſe he is not Paw too, or becauſe Pasl will 
not think as Peter does, therefore Peter t00 mult go to pot, 
and two be puniſht becauſe one offends. But to give you 
ſatisfaction in this point, according to your own fancy, 
conlider that Merit, and Demerict are general things, and 
proper objects of the care of Laws, Encouragement of 
the one, and Diſcouragement of the other, are the hinges 
on which Government turns, Law- makers, w.thout num 
; bring 
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bring heads, and counting how many come under one, or 
the other branch, frame their Laws in general, and propo- 
ling Hopes and Fears to mzke them chuſe right, leave Par- 
ticulars co the choice of their own wayes. Let tlie fame 
Providence be extended to this caſe, which if it were not 
to others, Commonwealths would hardly ſubliſt, and 1 
have no more to delire of you, I hope *twere nodiſgrace 
to the Law, if I were the only man who reap't benefit by 
If, - 

But indeed I am not (ingle. I have heretofore told you 
there are more of my mind, and I tel] you again yuu ſhall 
find it fo, if people once may freely ſay what they think. 
But while you involve us all, guilty or not guilty, in the 
ſame maſs of perdition; while we are ſure to be no jotber- 
ter for ſpeaking, and not ſure but we may be much worſe, 
by adding diſlatisfations among our ſelves to the ſeverities 
we fear from you ; me thinks you (ſhou!d nor complain of 
our ſilence. This is to tye up a mans tongue, and then 
blame him for ſaying nothing. Pray let us ſee ſome good 
likely to come of ſpeaking, either to you, or ourſelves, 
or ſome body, before you oblige us to expoſe our ſelves to 
more harm then we are ſubjc& to already, 

No Friend ! *Tis not Fear of being difown'd by my fel- 
lows, which conceals me, but Fear 1 (liall be no better ; 
Fear I may be worſe lookt on by you and 1i you will per- 
mit me to ſay it, Grief, for having that cauſe of Fear. Not 
but that I know well enough that every one of my Commu- 
nion, is not of my perſwalion, in this point of the Pope: 
power. But you know I have often declared, I delire ta. 
your only for thoſe who are, How many there be, truly 
I know not, nor will uſe any endeavours to know. For! 
fear you would not take it well, if any of us ſhould go 
about to make an eltimare of the ſtrength of a party. There 
may be more, there may be fewer: But the fewer there be, 
the leſs reaſon, I ſhould think, to exclude them from your 
proteRion, lince evidently there can be no danger from a 
tew, How I fear, if we ſhould prove mare then you ima- 
gin, you would then objeq number to us, with alittle 
mroe ſpeciouſneſs, and a great deal more concern ! Since 
MAY" L9Py' Elune 22 ave 29 tow! Bnomgwe 22 (vey £28, 
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while you will not let us be friends; I cannot believe you 
much in earneſt, when you objzeR fewneſs to us, You ſay 
this becauſe it came in your way, but otherwiſe would be 
better pleas'd, if 1 miltake not, if we were fewer then we 
are, Indeed you urge not this fewneſs as dangerous, but 
as inconliderable. But why ſhould Innocence be choughe 
ſo inconliderable a thing ? Innocence is Innocence in one 
man as well as a thouſand, and ſhould not be calt careleſly 
away, If the Laws would take into their protection ſuch 
only as ſhould give you the ſatisfaction, which your ſelves 
ſhould judge reaſonable, perhaps their number may prove 
great enough to deſerve their care, and then you would 
have what you delir'd , however it is not unworthy the care 
of Laws to provide that no man ſhould ſuffer without de- 
merit. 
Now I am upon this Subject ,, pardon a little freedom, 
and alittle Tautology, You complain I am fingle, and 
conceal'd, and will not take notice that *tis your _— 
which makes mie ſo. What reaſon has any body to joyn wit 
me, what reaſon have 1 to diſcover my ſelf, when doing ſo 
will make us worſe then we are already, which I refer me 
to your ſelf if it be not bad enough ? You will not be ſa« 
eisfty'd, but with what you know will cauſe diſſatisfaction 
among our ſelves, A man that hal EY in his ne- 
ture would ſtartle at this : but yet while your pretences 
for thus much are at Jea{t ſpecious, thoſe whoſe conſcience 
will allow them, are willing to do as you would havye 
them, ſatisfy you your own way, and upon your own 
Terms, When this is done you are as little ſatisfy'd as 
before. And out come hart ſuſpittons , of I know not 
what craft and danger coverd under theſe ſpecious Con- 
deſcendencies : out come harſher things then bage ſuſpiri- 
ons, the Sword of the Law hanging naked over our heads, 
and threatring us with: all the ſharpneſs of its unavoyda- 
ble edge, You will not let us paſs for good SubjeRs, ill 
we have done what no Nation in Chriſtendom, belides 
your ſelves , thinks neceſlary for the trial of $oos Sub- 
jects, Sure the Engliſh are not the only good SubjeRs, nor 
the only wiſe men of the world. However when a man 
has paſt the reſt of your uttermolt ſcrupulolity , and may 
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be eall'd a good SubjeR, even in your nice language, then 
has this good Subjet eo expeR for his comfort, which will 
be taken, bis twenty pound a month, or his two Thirds. 
Shall I venture to ſay, what has , by ſome leſs credulous, 
been long thought? As Princes reſoly'd to mike War, 
would wy be thought inclin'd to Peace, and ſeek to per- 
ſwade the World they draw not their Swords but forc't by 
Juſtice and neceſſity, ſodeal you with us : no anſwer that 
is or can be made to their Reaſons, ſhill keep the Ratio ul- 
rims from thundring at laſt, nor no return we make to your 
Objections ſhall hinder you from what you have deter. 
min*'d concerning us. Whether we ſtand on our juſtifica- 
tion, or yield to you, whether innocent or guilty, They 
are perſwaded we ſhall with all our ſeveral Principles and 
{ubdivitions, Wheat and Tares indifferently be bound up 
together into one condemned bundle, and thrown into the 
fire at laſt. This they gather partly from your objeCtions, 
which in eruth are wonderful croſs, urging now Danger, 
and then Craft,now Number, an4 preſently after Fewneſs, 
and when one is taken taken off, you never fail of another, 
nor ſhew any diſpolition that you ever will. They gather 
ie more apparently from your Actions, more certain {igns 
of the mind by far than words, and think it a fooliſh thing 
to gueſs at what you mean by what you ſay , when they ſee 
what you do, When a Prince fills the Frontiers with 
Magazines, and Souldiers , and Weapons, they think his 
intentions plain enough, and judge not of them by his mz- 
nifeſty, 1t chis be what we mulr cruſt to, which eruly l 
ſhall be the laſt man who believes, if the good Subject muſt 
be condemned , that the Papilt may not eſcape, and no 
hopes of living with comfort in this world, but by forfeit- 
ing our hopes of the next: [t is not for us to think of any 
thing butthe next World , an4 thoſe comforts which will 
notfail us, of good Chriſtians and a good Conſcience. 
And1 very carneſtly eatreat you to leave me in quiet , as 
long as the Law will let me, to (ſtudy, what only becomes 
me, Patience. For to ſtudy longer how to ſatisfy thoſe 
who will nor be ſatisfy'd, and with a grear deal'of pains 
purchaſe the reputation of one more dangerous than thoſe 
who will not, perhaps cannot, anſwer you, is not more 
uncomfortable than irrational, 
C $ 
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Is not your next. Objection a kind of ſecret Declaration 
(to uſe the Figure call'd a Bull ) of your mind 'in thispoine ? 
You would have it impoſſible ſo mitch' at for a ſingle perſon ro 
give you (atisfaltion, becauſe one may prevaricate even while he 
renownces prevarication, I cannot teil how far you are in car» 
neſt , but rhis to my eye looks like a reſerve in ſtore, when 
other pretences fail, ro maintain a reſolution of admitting 
no ſatisfaction. Otherwiſe can you ſerioully believe there 
is no truiting, no taking one anothers word, becanſe the 
Doarine of Aquivocation has been taught in the world? 
If this were true, Cities and Societies had been left off by 
this time, and we had in Deſerts been experiencing the 
comforts of the returned Golden Age, For there isno li- 
ving in ſociety without mutual truit, Thoſe doQrines do 
not hinder us from keeping up ſociety !till, and dealing to- 
gether> with ſecurity enough, and if we' can give ſecurity 
ro one another, ſuch as ſerves the turn, and enables us to 
converſe and treat with confidence, what ſhould hinder 
but we may give it to you to00 ? Ms 

But let us look upon the ObjeRion : Somme of our Coms 
munion have thought Aquiyocation lawful, therefore'noHe 
may betrulted, Do you think this Inference concluding ? 
Will you have every one of oyr Communion anfwerable 
for what is ſaid by any one? Pray conlider whether Politi- 
ons have not been maintain'd, by ſome of your Conimunis 
on, with which if others ſhould be charged, they wenkd 
think themſelves nor fairly dealt with; it is no more reaſo- 
nable to impute theſe dorines to our Communion, ini 
which if there be who hold, there are too who contradict 
them. The Tes's and the Ne's ſhould not be cdnfounded, 
and which is more unjuſt, the NVo's condemrud for the fault 
of the Nea's. For my own | he ok I could produce, 


if thar would atishe you, ſuthcient Compurgarors for my 


innocence in this particular, and ſufficient witneſſes, that 
I never believ'd Aquivocation lawful, nor was ever taughe 
it was, nor ever heard of it without a ſcuryy charaGer, 
Bur then if the fancy ſhould take you to except againſt my 
Computgators, .you would leave me no means to make 
.out my Iinngcence, and yet I am very fare I am'inno- 
cent, 


Yet 


| (7 
Yee let me tell yon, if you go this way to pork, .you 
may chance be caught in your own Trap. For this is no 
point of Religion, Tt belongs purely to Learning, and 
may be held by men of different Communions. You read 
our Authors as well as your own, and I ſuppoſe aſſent to 
as much as you think true in them, Pray who ſhall be your 
Compurgator, that you do not your ſelt hold this doctrine 
which you object to me? And why may not I 2s well ſuf- 
pect you of Prevarication, as you me? For *tis nothing to 
purpoſe that it is not found in your Books: You may think 
it erue by what you find in ours; and if you may, who 
ſhall ſecure me that you do not? And then there is no re- 
medy, but we mult all into the wilderneſs. Bur if youehink 
your ſelf ſufficiently juſtif'd, that no word or ation of 
yours, has givena reaſonable ground of ſuſpicion, that 
you believe the doctrine true, truly 1 can ſay as much for 
my ſelf, and if need be, bring good proof of what | ſay. 
If this will not do, 1 know not how 'cither of us can clear 
our ſelves, nor how we can deal with one another, or any 
body elſe with either of us. 

I conceive therefore this Topic of yours is manifeſtly de- 
ceitful, and as a Canon overcharged burſts it ſelf inſtead of 
bitting the Enemy, becomes ineftcRual by having too much 
force, For evidently it your Inference be true, viz. that 
none of us can betruſted, this is alſo true, that abſolutely 
none can be truſted, whether of us or you; and if there 
can be no Truſt, there cag be no Society in the world, 
which is a Conclulion fo deſtructive, that the Argument 
muſt of neceſlity be deceitful which infers it. To dive far- 
ther into the bulineſs belongs not tome. If you will not 
take this in payment, demand your debt where it is due. 
I for my part owe you no more on this account, than you 
me. Forl never held Xquivocation lawful no more than 
you, and am no more to anſwer for it. I ſhall only fay, 
that were we indeed ſuch Juglers as you feem to fear, fo 
dextrous at the Legerdemain of Aquivocation, nothing 
you cquld do would exclude us from any benefit which 
other Englilhmen enjoy. You know well enough thar 
words cannot be ſo contriv'd, but ſophiſtry may work up- 
on them, and if we thought it allowable to take —_ - 
C 2 y 
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by it, we ſhould long before this have takeh all your Oaths; 
and it may be, by ſtretching our Conſcience a little far- 
ther, diflembled in aCtions as well as words, and gone to 
Church, and tiken your Sacraments, and continued Pa. 
pits all the while, Alas! we need not trouble you for 
Phylick,if we had ſuch a Remedy of our own in ſtore. But 
you know no diſcouragements, no apprehenſion, even of 
utter ruine, has prevailed with us to do, what yet you 
would perſwade us we think we lawfully may, and which 
if we did, :we were ſtark mad to refuſe. The candid Au- 

$.54. thor of the Conſiderations has truly obſerv'd, ſuch a liberty 
would deſtroy us, and I hope you are ſufficiently ſec. 
red, if you cannot be undone by us but by undoing our 
ſe] ves. | 

In the next place you touch ſlightly upon Probable Opi- 
nions, more 1 ſuppoſe with the exuberancy of a flowing 
fancy, then check ofareal concern, Theſe DoQtrines have 
been ſo treated by thoſe of our Communion, that I believe 
ou ſufficiently perſwaded there are not many of yours who 
Love leſs kindneſs for them. 1 know not bow you can uſe 

Xgidius them worſe than to place them, as a late Author has done 

Gabrielis —_— the Devils Morals. However it be, they are plain- 

Jeecrnins |y [aid open tothe view of every body, and we havetaken 

4494. Care you ſhould not be ignorant of any thing we know con- 

re (9Dpi- cerning them. In my opinion itis needleſs for me to ſtay 

abelice. On a SubjeR ſo largely treated by better pens, yore by 

Pa$4293« more acquaintance with them. AI ſhall return by way of 
anſwer is, that I can give you no more light than you have 
already, and that you may, if you truly apprehend any 
danger from them, provide for your own ſecurity, as you 
pleaſe, and treat thoſe, who ſhall refuſe to give it, as you 
pleaſe roo. If this do not ſatisfhe you, nothing that Ican 
ſay, will. 

Having ſaid thus much to your collateral exceptions, I 
come at laſt to the principal buſineſs of your Letter, thoſe 
Pretences which the Pope may have by Human Right. Though 
cop.Con- You obſerve it not, I conceive it belt to follow tbe order 

Nagtinus Of Time, and beg/n with the famous Donation of Conſtantin, 

Dift.96 Of this there is a very formal Charter extant in the Canon 
Law, and ſaid by ſome to be preferv'd in the o_ b 
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Pope, belides other particulars, which concern not our 
quelition, There is great diſagreement among learned men 
who treat of this Argument. Some labour to make good 
the Charter, others the Donation only, and there are who 
rejet both the one and the other, 1 ſpeak only of our Au- 
thors, for as for yours they all agree with the latter. Now 
alrbough I conceive that to overthrow either, is to over- 
throw both, { for if the Charter be forged, the Donation 


- cannot be prov'd, of which this is the only Evidence pro- 


duced or produceable ; and 2gain if the Donation be diſpro- 
ved, the Charter cannot be valid ) yet to conſult my own 
eaſe, ]chuſe only to ſpeak to the Donation, leſt the nice 
ſcrupulolity of thoſe who think the Donation may be true, 
though the Charter be falſe, ſhould engage me in anew la- 
bour,. For the Charrer let it ſuffice that it is generally re- 
jected by men of greateſt Learning and Judgment, and 


which Rowe, Italy, and all the Weſt are convey'd to the 


among the reſt by Bareni«s himſelf, one not likely to calt Barcy, 
away lightly any thing that makes for the advantage of the 4d an. 


Pope, 

As for the Donation, it ſeems the product of a fancy little 
acquainted with Nature, and the courſe of human aQion, 
or at leaſt little minding them. Conſtantin was a Prince, 
who with great labour and fortune prevail'd againſt his 
powerful Competitors, and eſtabliſhe the Empire in him- 
ſelf,and his family. I cannot ealily imagin a conceit more 
wild, than that he ſhould ſo little value, what ke had pur- 
chaſ't with ſo much toil and danger, as to make a preſent 
of the beſt part of it, tro one who never ſo much as ask't 
him for it; Princes do not uſe to think fo lightly of their 
Dominions. Soveraignty bears a greater rate then ſo, 
nor will they much ſooner conſent to forego a part, then 
the whole. Or if the ſuſpicion might paſs for not impoſſt- 
ble in Princes, by long and quiet enjoyment of Power, 
grown weary, or perhaps inſenſible of what they enjoy, as 
men become cloy'd with the ſame conditions as well as the 
ſame meats 3 yet'tis hardly imaginable of fuch a man as 
Conſtantin. He had fought bard, and often, and danger- 
ouſly for what he had; he had ſtaked againſt it his Life and 


Honour, aad all he had and hoped. He who Rroggles 
in 
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into Soveraignty through ſo many difficulties, mult needs 


value it more, than to- throw a great parCof it away, as 
ſoon as he has got it. He might without any hazard or 
pains have quietly enjoy'd, almoſt as much, as if his Do. 
nation were real, he reſerv'd to himſelf. For certainly a 
compoſition might have taken up all differences with his 
Competitors, had he been careleſs of more than enjoying 
his own ſhare with ſafety. But he was a man of another 
ſpirit, 'and into whoſe head it never came to diſpoſſeſs him- 
ſelf of what he had obtined with ſo much dangerous pains, 
Rut if the motion came not from himſelf, it is more wild to 
tincy it ſhould proceed from any body elſe. Who would 
careto ſpeak to him of diſmembring the Empire ? And what 
Chriitian (for Infidels ſure cannot be ſuſpected) would by 
ſo mad a zeal have expos'd all Chriſtianity to evident ha- 
zird ? Had he once perceiv'd it an intereſted Religion, 
and which entertained bold ambitious thoughts, even to 
ſhare the Empire with him, and transfer to themſelves the 
fruit of his labours and victories, nothing but miracle 
could have kept him from thinking better of his old, 
Againhe hehad Children whom he train'd up as Princes, 
and entruſted with the care of ſeveral Provinces. Will any 
man of ſenſe beleive, that after he had with much care 
made them fir for government, he thould leave them no- 
thing to govern ? and having bred them Princes 1a his life 
time, oblige them to tura private men after his death ? 
Without all doubt if Nature would have allow'd him 
cauſleſsly to dilinherit his Children , and give away their 
Birth-right co Strangers, Prudence would have inſtruRed 
him to diſpoſe them to this change of their Fortunes by 
their Education, and excepting Him, whom he delign'd for 
Succeſſor in the part referv'd co himſelf, ro enure the reſt 
by cuſtom to brook that private condition, in which he 
meant to place them, He was a good natur'd man, and 
lov'd his Children, he was a wiſe man, and his natural 
judgment wonderfully (trengthned by experience of all 
ſorts of affairs, could not be co ſeek how to lay means for 
the ends be purpoſed, This fancy leaves him neither oatu- 
ral affeRion nor wit : but ſuppoſes after he bad rooted out 
thoſe inclinations which nature plants ſo powerfully in 
every 
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every Body, and this withont-any demerir on his Childrens 
ſide, or any ſhew on his, who alwayes teſtify'd the affecti- 
ons of a Father to them, He ordered the matter ſo croſly, 
as to diſpoſe things quite contrary to what he intended to 
briag them. 

But let itpaſs for once : Let it be (uppoſ'd, againſt na- 
ture and the courſe of his life, he would do ſuch a thing : 
may 1t be ſuppoſed he could ? And | ſpeak with reference 
to Nature, not Law, Waving the many, and thoſe nor 
calily anſwerable, legal exceptions which ſome have taken 
ro this Grant, lonly enquire what was likely to follow 
while men were men, and aRed as men uſe to do. His 
Children were Princes, who by their Birth expected, and 
by their Education were acquainted wich power. Unleſs 
they conſented to this Donation, and voluntarily yeilded 
up their pretenſions, I ſee not to what purpoſe it could be, 
Undoubtedly they would never be contented to lit ramely 
down, and ſee their Birth- right given away againſt their 
wills, Or if they would, ſome of their Poſterity would 
have had more ambitious ſpirits, and ſtruggled with all 
their force to recover a height, to which they were once 
ſo near.  *Twas a very prepoſterous Piety to entail per- 
petual confulionon the Empire, and expoſe it to greater 
and more taſting croubles , thanthoſe from which the ver- 
tue and Fortune of Coyſtentin had newly reſcu'dit. He 
that, can fancy ſo wife a Prince ſhould entertain a Projet 
of ſuch a deſperate conſequence, and ſo impoiſible to luc- 
ceed, has a fancy, inmy optnion, fitter tor Romances than 
any thing elſe. ; 

And yet peradventure there is not much leſs difhculty 
on the (ide. of the Taker, than the Giver. *Twas yet the 
Age of wooden Chalice, and golden Prielts, Popes in 
thoſe days were holy men, and very free fromthe ſulpicion 
of Ambition:They were ſo far from looking after Worldly 
advancements, that they accepted not of Spiritual but by 
force. Silvefter,,o whom the Donation is pretended to be 
made,did no way degenerate from the holineſs of his Pre- 
deceſſors,making himſelf one in the Catalogue of Popes who 
were ſaints, He was not a man to increafe the heavy burthen, 


of the care of Souls, with the weight of temporal govern- 
ment ; 
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ment ; .and far from being tempted by the glittering a p4 
pearances of worldly greatne(s, I beleive would have fled 
from it, as a hinderance to a duty , which he took a great 
deal more to heart, Leſs diſtractions , than the Govern» 
ment of a good part of the World, were long after his 
days complained of by holy men, thougb perhaps not holyer 
than himſelf. 

But ler us ſuppoſe a man in veneration for ſanity even 
to this day, overcome by the temptations of greatneſs, ſo 
powerful with frail nature, what ſhould be have done with 
this power , which Conſtantine is ſaid to have given him ? 
The World was like to be well govern'd , when from the 
Cavesof Soraite , a man (hould ſuddainly be tranſplanted 
into an Imperial Throne , and He who had ſpent all his 
time in the medication of Divine things, and trexting with 
«fficted poor people, with whom he kept company in ob- 
ſcurity and perpetual fear, ſet to rule great nations, full 
of unquiet Martial ſpirits, and as much uſ'd to war as He 
to his Books, and perhaps as muchin love with it > With- 
out doubt whoever invented this ſtory , was not uſed to 
check his aiery fancies with conſideration of what was like 
ly or poflible, Turn it which way you will, *tis pure Ro- 
mance on all lides, 

But 1 need not amuſe my ſelf with examining what was 
likely or not likely, when 1c appears, by the uniform con- 
ſent of all Hiſtorians, that aRually there was no ſuch 
thing. The Empire was, as Nature and Reaſon required, 
governed, after the death of Conftantine, by bis Children, 
thared among them*by himſelf, who is ſaid to have given 
ſo much away before. - Thoſe very Provinces, ſaid to be 
conveyed to the Pope, were by his Teſtament bequeath'd ro 
Conſt ans and Conſtantine, and the Ealt to Conſtantius, By 
vertue of this Teſtament they enter'd into Poſſefſion, and 
were themſelves, and their ſucceſſors aftef them acknow- 
ledged ſor the only Lords of the Countries under them by 
all chereſt of the World, and by the mY Popes, 
as well as others, til] ac laſt che revolution of human things, 
renethe Welt from the Ealt by the breaking in of barbarogs 
Nations ; ſet up a new Empirein the Weft, upon a new and 
independent Title ; put aperiod to the Empire of the _ 
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by the Twrks; raif'd the Pope to a temporal Principality, 
and brought the World into the condition it is in at pre. 
ſent, The names and ations of theſe ſucceſſors of Cox- 
ftantine, with the wayes by which they came to their great- 
neſs, are recorded in Hiſtory, the Pope not taken notice 
of all the while, nor any claim of his ſo much as remem- 
bred, He had no hand in the ſucceſſion of the (ollowing 
Emperors , no voice in the eletion, no approbation ot 
the Ele, no coronation, no acknowledgment, no lign of 
{upream Dominion , but as another Subject obey'd thoſe, 
who by Election; or ſucceſſion,or Force,came to be Em. 
perors, Imeantill the Empire was tranſlated to the Welt, 
for as he had a great hand in that tranſſation , he has ever 
ſince appeared more; bur I ſpeak of the times before, 
And all this is evident beyond all diſpute. 
Reconcile this, who can, with Conſftantins Donation, If 
he put the Pope in poſſeſſion of the Weſtern Provinces, 
how could he bequeath them to his Son ? And if he put him 
not in poſſeſſion, how could he be ſaid to give them ? It 
is a mockery, not a gitr, ro ſay theſe Provinces are yours, 
which I keep ro my ſelf during life , and diſpoſe to others 
after my death, Livery and Seiſin are pretty material cir- 
cumſtances in ſuch conveyances, where nothing can be un- 
derſtood to paſs without them, If Conſtantine gave them, 
the Pope muſt have had them, and that he had chem not is 
as plain as Hiſtory can make any thing , where it is parti- 
cularly with uniform conſent recorded in whoſe hands 
theſe Weltern Provinces were, what changes hapned from 
time to time, and by what means from the death of Cone 
ſtantine, till the Arms and favour of France under Pipin and 
bis ſon Charles put into the Popes poſleſfion molt of what 
he has. It is known, and by Belarmize himſelf confeſt, 
that Popes during thoſe times were SubjeRts, at leaſt de fa, 
which is enough tor our preſent purpoſe, there needing no 
more to ſhew they had not thoſe Countries which i. 
tine is ſaid to have given to them. Nor but that both he, 
and divers others after, and before him too, were extreaml 
munifhcene to the Church, by which munificence a 
Land in ſeveral places was ſetled on her by way of Alms, 
and aQtually in her poſſeſſion. Burt ſhe enjoy'd the revenues 
D only 
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oaly of thoſe Lands) Adminiſtration; of Juſtice, and all 
Regalitics were reſerv'd to the: Temporal Lords, This 
has deceiv'd ſome, who finding mention of Poſleſſions be- 
longing to the Church in former Ages, imagined they ſo 
belonged to her then as they do now, with eatire and inde- 
pendent ſubjeRtion, Whereas til] Popes were by the libe- 
rality and power of the Frencs rais'd to the ſtate of Tempo- 
ral Princes, the Lands of the Church were in the ſame con- 
dition with the eſtates of other SubjeRs , the immediate 
owners receiving the Profits, and both their Lands and 
Themſelves ſubje&t to the ſupreme Lord. They were given 
to other Churches 3s well as Rome, for maintenance of the 
Clergy and Poor, for the expences of buildings and repa- 
rations, and Divine Service, and that ſo plentifully, that 
ſome refuled offered Patrimonies , others reſtored what 
they once had, not willing to be burthened with more than 
Theſe Lands paid publick duties as other 
Lands did, till the Laws exempted them : Bur theſe things 
are belides the matrer. 

To return to our Argument , if the ſucceſſors of Con- 
ſtantin continued the only known Maſters of thoſe-very 
Countries, which are (aid ro be given away ; if Popes ac- 
knowledg'd them for ſuch as well as the reit of the WorlJ, 
and never ſo much as put in any claim, or pretended any 
thing to the contrary , And all this be ſo plain, that no- 
thing can be plainer ; no hon can be more palpable, nor 
more wild, than this of Conftantin's Donation. It is undeni- 
ably evident that neither Popes nor Emperours, nor any 
body elſe in thoſe dayes knew any thing of it, Andit is 
as evident that they muſt know of it, if it had been at all, 
At lezſt if they di1 nor, none elſe could, in after times. 
This Donation was not heard of in the World till long af- 
ter. Baroniza thinks the pretended Charter forged by the 
Grecians aſter the tenth Age; Marca by the Latins in the 
time of Pipin, and by his conſent, to flop the mouths of the 
Grecians, who made inſtance that the Lands recovered from 


de Conc, the Lombards, and by Him given to the Church, ſhould be 
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reſtored to the Empire. However it be for the Time or 
Author of the h&tion, that the Charter is a meer and late 
forgery is acknowledged, both by Baronics, and by moſt of 
the 
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the learned men even of the Popes Communion. Thar the 
Donation cannot be pretended with any ſhew of Reaſon, but 
in force of the Charter is plain, For *tis next to madneſs 
to ſay the Welt was given, and produce no Evidence of 
the Gift, Any man may claim any mans Eſtate with as 
much colour, and the Pope from fach a claim can expe no 
more ſncceſs than another man. But there is notbing which 
can be alledged in proof of this Donation, beſides this Char- 
ter. Wherefore the whole bulineſs, of which you ſeem to 
be jealous, is init ſelf a pure Chimera, abſolutely contra- 
dicted by the courſe of Nature, and conſent of Hiſtory, 
and the only Evidence producible for it, acknowledged a 
forgery by ourſelves. And if this give you much diſqui- 
et,I cannot but think you wonderful fearful. Let the worſt 
come to the worſt,*cis nor the caſe of E»g/and alone. France 
and Spain and Germany were Weſtern Provinces as well as 
Britain, and as much concern'd as we. While we have 
ſuch Ourtworks we need not much fear our Fort. The truth 
is our ſafety depends in reality on them. For let his Right 
be never ſo good, till it have ſeiz'd on them, it cannot fa- 
ſten on us, and when ir has, we cannot eſcape, let ir be 


never ſo bad. Meantime I think you may ſleep quietly on, 


the noiſe which will be made in the World, when any of 
theſe Countries leave their native Princes, and become ſub- 
je@ ro a Forreigner, and quit their long ſetled Cuſtoms, 
and Laws and Liberties, in reverence to Conſtantin's Dona- 
tion, will wake you time enough, But if you leep till 
then, you will go near to be the Sth, Heeper, and alone 
out-ſlumber all the ſeven. 

Thus far of our Journey we have good company with us, 
and the beſt part of Chriſtendom being of the Caravan, 
travel with ſecurity enough. But now the Road parts, 
and we muſt ſhift for our ſelves. Henry II. ſay you from 
Baronine, acknowledged the Kingdom of England Fendatory to 
the Pope in 4 Letter extant in Petrus Bleſenſis, You _—_— 
have added the Cardinals Comment upon the Popes con 
mation , or rather approbation of K. Stephen's cleRion, 
which he'ſays was therefore mentioned in the Coronation 


Oath, becauſe the Kingdom was fendatory to the Pope, ſo that 
every new King receiv'd confirmation from him, Which -” WAL 
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acknowledged by Hen. 1], in the Letter of. Bleſenlis. Belides 
he produces afterwards from the Afts of Alexander 111. a 
clauſe of the Oath made at the concluſion of the d. ference, 
upon the death of S, Thomas of Canterbury, wherein the 
Kings both Father ard Son are made to ſwear, That they 
will receive and hold the Kingdom of England from the Pope, and 
neither they nor their foceebors repute themſelves Kings of Eng. 
land, till che Popes for the time being, acknowledge them Ca. 
tholick Kings. 

We have here the Cardinals word, the autbority of his 
AR-+, and the teſtimony of Perrus Bleſenſic. For the Car- 
dinals word, it had been more for his credit, if he had not 
engaged in it a manifeſt untruch. People would have been 
more apt to believe him in other things. Ir is not known 
more certainly that there have been Romans and Saxony, 
Danes and Normans in this Iſland, than that the ſupreme Go- 
vernment, is, and alwayes has been, Independent on any 
but God. Truly I grieve, and am aſhamed to ſee, Zeal 
to the Pope, carry.it in ſuch a man, above Zeal to Truth, 
For thus much of his ſaying, That England 6 ES. be 
does indeed bring proof, ſuch as it is ; but for the latter 

art, that every new King receiv'd Confirmation from the Pope, 

e does not ſo much as offer atany. And yet the. buſirfeſs 
is of ſuch a nature, that the proof muſt needs be evident and 
obvious, if the thing were true, But che contrary is no- 
torious, every body, that knows any thing of our matters, 
knowing that no King of Expand ever receiv'd Confirmati- 
on from Rowe, no not King Stepben himſelf. 

There was indeed this preamble, not to the Coronation 
Oath, as Baronixs miltakes, but to the ratification of what 
King Stephen had promis*'d, when he was Crown'd at Weft- 
wminſfter, in an Aſſembly. at Oxferd. Ego Stephanus. D, G. 
aſſenſu Cleri & Populiin Regem Angliz elettis, & a Wikiel- 
mo Cant. Archiepiſcope & F . Rom. Eccleſia Legato conſecratia, 
& ab Innocentio S. Rom. Sed _— confirmatns, &c, 
Upon this plain ſong the Cardinal deſcents in the manner 
before rehears'd, and might as well and as truly have con- 
cluded that the Kingdom was likewiſe eleCtive, For*tis 
at leaſt true that he was eleRed , but it. is not true that he 
was confirmed. The Popes Letter to the King js extant in 
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Richardns Hagulftadenſis. Confirmation is ſo far from ap- 
pearing there , that the word is not ſo much as mentioned. 
He ſays only, that fixce for avoiding the miſchiefs likely to enſue 
wpon the death of Henry 1. He had by unanimous conſent been 
choſen to ſucceed , He (the Pope) was well pleaſ*d with what wa 
done,and with paternal affettion receiv'd him for 4 ſyecial ſon of 
the Rom. Church, and would treat him with the [ame honour and 
familiarity which he had wſedto his Predeceſſor of famous memory, 
This is far enough from Confirmation, and the language 
of aſupream Lord : No State in Chriltendom, or out of 
Chriſtendom, but confirms Kings, as well as the Pope, 
if this be confirmation, When any Prince has a flaw in 
his Title, He ſeeks to be acknowledged by the Neighbour 
Princes, and when they acknowledge , They confirm him 
as much as the Pope did K. Srephen, And this was plainly 
the caſe. Aſavd the Empreſs , daughter to Henry 1. was 
the true Heir of the Crown. King Srephen himſelf had by 
a ſolemn and late Oath acknowledged her right, and en- 
gaged to maintain it. He had reaſon to colour his pro- 
ceedings as well as he could, and provide ſomething to ſay, 
that he might not paſs tor a manifeſtly perjurd man, And 
ſo he reckons up Eletion , and Conſecration, and Con. 
firmation, which yer altogether were not ſufficient ro make 
him a good Title,in the judgment even of the Pope himſelf. 
For when K. Stephen, defirous to ſecure the ſucceilion to his 
ſon Euftace, required the Biſhops to crown him in his own 
life time, they with the hazard of their lives conſtantly 
refuy'd rodo it, being forbidden by the Pope to crown the 
ſon of a man who had uſurped the Kingdom contrary to his 
Oath. 
Had the Pope been thought ſupream Lord, and his con- 
ſent neceſſary, K. Stephen muſt bave had recourſe to him in 
the firſt place , and could not have taken the Crown till 
his ratification was come, Burt *tis plain he was crowned 
before the Pope was made acquainted with the bulineſs, and 
before he knew how the Pope would take it, and however 
he had taken it, I believe would have kept the Crown 
which he had gotten. Indeed he thought it for the advan- 
tage of his affairs to call the Popes acknowledgment a 


Confirmation but geither is there any ground in the Letter 
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on which to raiſe ſuch a conſtruction , and belides *is plain 
that *ewas not dependence of the Crown, but defeR of Ti. 
tle in himſelf, to which that Confirmation, ſuch as it was, 
can be applied. So that Baronixs is quite out,and the worſt 
Commenter that ever was, it being ſo far from true, that 
every new King receiv'd Confirmation from Rowe, that wo 
one ever did it, not the very King, out of whoſe fat he ſo 
vainly infers all the reſt, Burt that the force of Prejudice 
1s almoſt inconceivable, one would hardly believe ſo learn- 
ed and judicious a man ſhould falter in this manner, How- 
ever it be, He muſt excuſe us from taking his word in a 
caſe, where no body, that I know, would take the word 
of the Pope himſelf. 

For bis As, they are a relation of no body knows who, 
and that me thinks is a pleaſant Title to no leſs than a King- 
dom, The Author is a nameleſs man, of whom it cannot 
be underſtood either that he was well informed of what he 
delivered, or faichfully delivered what he was inform'd of, 
Had the Cardinal reflected a little better on ir, I believe he 
would have been more tender in expoling ſuch proofs to a 
cenſorious World, Theſe unauthentick ARs are plainly 
contradicted by ſuch as are Authentick, Roger Hoveden in 
his Annals has preſerv'd a Copy of the agreement made by 
the Popes Legates with Henry IT. upon the death of S$, Tho- 
mas Of Canterbury. There the Oath is ſet down, as jt was 
taken, which was this, That They ( Father and Son ) world 
not recede from Pope Alexander and his Catholick Succeſſors, as 
long 44 he ſhould treat them like their Anceſtors, and C atholick, 
Kings. This was ſealed by the Kings and Legats for an au- 
thentick memory of what was concluded, and this Barow- 
1 himſelt has ſet down at large out of Hoveden, With 
Hoveden agree the other Hiſtorians neareſt thoſe times, 
Bromton, and Gervaſins Dorobornenſi: (for the reſt mention 
not this particular at all) and with this agrees the relation, 
ſent by the Legats themſelves to the Archbiſhop of Ravenna, 
extant in Hoveden, Agiinlt ſo clear an evidence to bring 
a nameleſs Author, 15s more to weaken the credit of his own 
proofs than ſtrengthen the Popes claim. People will be 
wary how they truſt As produc'd by Baronins , when 
he produces ſuch as theſe, and be convinc'd, that, if the 
Pope 
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Pope bimſel{ be infallible , all who write of him are 
nor. 
There remains Ble/ea/is of whom (> nuch is known, that 
ne might poſſibly be emploid co write a letter for the King 
co the Pope, Bur that he did write this letter, an4 by o1- 
der from the King, needs {ome better proof than that ir 
was found among b1s papers, It mighcbe a rough draught, 
never fent ; In ſo any Copies as have been made, from 
the time in which he lived, cill the time his works appear*d 
in the world, it may have been alter'd, And indeed who 
conliders what goes before , and what comes after, will 4" 
ſee the two periods which concern this matter, do not well  xec. 
ft the place. The letter demands Counſel of the Pope, angiz 
upon the undutitul carriage of lis Children, whom though & 9447 
he could reduce by force to their duty , yet the affeRion: — 
of nature bindring him from that courſe , He prays the ,,; 3,1, 
Pope to interpoſc, to whoſe arbicration he promiſes tO ob/1gat'- 
ſtand. And this hangs pertinently together. But then 99 wo 
ro make the King ſay, that England is feulatory, and wiſh it *" nr . 
may feel what the Pope can 40, ſuits fo ill with the relt, ,,,, 
that ic ſeems no part of the originil piece, but patcht 1n reacvr, 
by ſome body elle, and he but a botcher, For what is it £4/144- 
ro purpoſe, to mention Vaſſilage, where He only ſeeks 77 07 
. A gliaged 
advice ? As if the Pope could give counſel ro none but Vaſ- P,:. 
ſals, and as if it were the cultom of Vaſlals to have re- «2, 
courſe to their Lords tor counſe], It is Jultice and Pro. FPontyer, 
tection which Vaſlils expeR from their Lords, and this the ©7 144 
King would have demanded of the Pope, if he had been his jo 
Subzet. And then He tells him, that He has no material ,,;, ,c, 
Arms, which is as much as to ſay, that He is not ſupreme uti, 
Lord, For Soveraignty without material Arms, is no ve- 74/749” 
, , X ' : nium B. 
ry material thing, and indeed is not Soveraignty, $0 that jt 
« King is made very wiſely to lay, and unſay, with the ,, .,;, 
ſame breach, Apain, while He bimſelt abltains from Ri- lagi» 
gor, to preſs the Pope to the utmoſt rigor he can uſe, _—_—_ 
agrees very ill-fayour'dly. Beliges Bleſenſir dedicutes his _— : 
Letters to this very King. Whoever knows any thing of ***13' 
his humour, and how politive be alwayes was in maintain- 
ing leſs _ of the Crown, than its independency, will 
not ealily believe he would permit ſuch aclauſg to pals, my 
muc 
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much leſs become publick. He was more jealous of bis Au. 
thority than ſo, Farther, had ſuch a Letter, as is now 
red in Bleſenſir, been ever ſent by the King, Baronix; ſure 
would have met with the original ſomewhere or other. 
For certainly the Vaſſalage of England, and Patrimony of 
St, Peter here, are things of that importance, that ir de- 
ſerved ſome more than uſual care to preſerve an Evidence 
ſoextraordinary, and not to truſt to chance, and the cre. 
dit of an inſignificant Copy, for ſo great, and ſourknown 
an advantage of the Church, For if Bleſenſss had never 
been printed, the thing bad never been heard of, If ſuch 
proofs as theſe may be hearkned to againſt Kingdoms, truly 
their Fate is very bard, «nd much worſe than of the mean- 
eſt Subje& who lives in them. He that in a Suit but of 
40 ſhillings ſhould produce no better , were ſure to be 
caſt, 

l conceive there is no great neceſſity of —_ more, be- 
cauſe ſentence will alwaies be given for the Defendant, 
where the Proofs of the Plaintift are inſufficient ; but yer 
let us look into the matter alittle farther, and ſee whether, 
this fancy of the Cardinz21s can be reconciled to Nature and 
Hiſtory. And I conlider in the firſt place, thatthe Tenure 
of Kingdoms is no private thing , to be gueſt at by incer- 
tain limeaile, pickt up and down 2mong Authors of 
doubtful credit, but known as much as the Kingdoms them- 
ſelves , and no more concealable than their forms of Go- 
vernment, It may as well be doubted whether they be 
Kingdoms or Commonwealths , as whether they be inde- 
pendent or no, Atevery death, at every change of a King, 
there muſt be in Vaſlals, recourſe to the fupream Lord, his 
conſent required, Homageperformed , Duties paid, and 
all publickly in the face of the world, it concerning the 
ſupream Lord, and he alwaies _— care that theſe demon- 
{trations be made with the greateſt ſhew that can be, In 
2]l Treaties, in all Letters, and whatever tranſactions, the 
ſtile betwixt Independent Princes is different from that be- 
ewixt Lords and Vaſſals. In Competitions for the Crown, 
one part would alwaies fly ro the ſupream Lord, and he, 
by his influence, make bis Superiority appear. A bundred 
things of this nature muſt of neceſlicy be regiſtred in au- 
thentick 
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thentick records, and read in the Hiſtories which treat of 
our matters. Baronivs little refle&ed on the nature of the 
buſineſs, when inſtead of producing Authentick Records, 
whereof there mult have been many at Rome as well as here, 
if there had been any ſuch thing, he alledges Ble/enſis, It 
cannot be ſaid that the Records are loſt by Time and Acci- 
dents. For their number, in a caſe ſo often hapning, 
would preſerve at leaſt ſome of them , and he has found 
records both more antient, and of leſs concern. Belides 
Hiſtories remain ſtill. Whoever among fo many as have 
writ, ever mentioned any homage done by our Kings to the 
Pope, or any confirmation required ? Many letters are 
ſtill extant from the one to the other, and no hint of ſub- 
jection in any of them. There have been many Competiti- 
ons for the Crown,and none of the Pretenders ever dream'c 
of fortifying their claims by the Influence of his ſupreme 
Lordſhip, though for the Influence He bad as ſupreme Pa- 
ſtor they delired ro make him their friend. In fine, not to 
inliſt upon the lilence of Hiſtories and Records, and want 
of proof in Barenizs, it 15 evident that the Vaſlalage of a 
Kingdom not evidently to appear, 1s evidently not to be, 
becauſe it cannot be, without being notorious, and known 
to all who know the Kingdom. 

Jn the next place I would fain underſtand, when, and 
by whom the Kingdom could be, or rather was made, thus 
ſubjet to the Pope, For wave at preſent the want of 
power in Kings, to do ſuch a thing, if they would, and 
only enquire which King it was, wbo can be ſuppoſed to 
have done it, If the ſuſpition fall on the times of the 
Heptarchy , which Age and want of Writers render more 
obſcure, it is apparent that no Act of any King then,could 
be binding to the whole Nation, For no King, let him 
be never ſo abſolute, can bind more than hi- own Kingdom. 
But belides, that He , who will recur to thoſe times, may 
indeed hide himſelt in their darkneſs, but cannot itrike out 
of them any light to his pretence , and mult ſpeak purely 
out of his own head, without any warrant or colour trom 
any other Author, ſol think 'tis a good argument that n0 
ſuch thing, was then done, becauſe things of leſs moment, 
which were done then, arg remembred, The grant of Peter - 
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pence by Jna of the Weſt Saxons, and Offa of the Aercians, 
is recorded too plainly, to leave a ſuſpicion that the grant 
of a Kingdom could be concealed. While there was exact- 
neſs enough to take notice of lingle pence, the Crown ſure 
could not paſs by unregarded. If any man fancy want of 
fidelity in our Hiſtorians, might poffibly ſuppreſs ſo un- 
grateſul a Truth, let him produce thoſe more faithful For. 
reigners, who have recorded it, But conlidering the Zeal 
of thoſe times, and mighty opinion they had of Rome, when 
the greateſt Kings frequently became Pilgrims, and ſome= 
times left their KingJoms wholly, and became Monks 
there, the ſuſpicion lyes on the other lide, it being more 
rational to faficy an amplification than ſuppreſlion ot things 
to their advantage. However ſuch an Alms as a Kingdom 
could not but make a noiſe, loud enough to reach even 
our ears, and had the Romercot charity been extended to 
the Regalities, we muſt have heard of it, as well as of pri- 
vate houſes, By the way, Iam not ignorant what Com- 
ments have been made on that Alms, but think it not con- 
venient to loſe time in confuting them, *Tis to give them 
more credit than they deſerve; for he enhances the value 


of Trifles, who treats them like things of moment, 

The memory of paſſages lince the Heptarchy is too freſh, 
and too minute to leave place for ſuſpicion, tht n mattgr 
of ſuch moment ſhould ſcape unobſerved. And belides 
there is among the Works of Layfranc, a Letter of William 
the Conguerony to Pope m_ VII. which puts the matrer 


out of doubt. That Pope had the confidence to demand of 
thit King an acknowledgment of ſubjection, Fidelitatew or 
Fealty, as the phraſe runs, 1 know not upon what ground, 
For though 1 have read fomewhere, that the Conquerour, 
ro gain the Pope to his (ide when he attempted the enter- 
prize, promis'd, in cafe of ſucceſs, to hold the Kingdom 
of the Pope, yet it appears by the Kings anſwer, that he 
was miſtaken who ſaid ſo. Fidelitatem facere nolui, nec vole, 
ſays the King, quia nec ego promiſe, nec Anteceſſores meds, An- 
recefſoribus tus 14 feciſſe comperio, So that till the Conqueſt 
England was free, and that it became ſubjeR ſince, ſure no 
body will imagin, The firſt Kings of the Norman race were 
men of too great ſpirits, and contelited with the _— 
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about matters of teſs importance toowirmly, tobe ſuſpeR- 
ed of giving away their Kingdoms, He that refleRs what 
buſtles there were about Ixveftitares in the dayes of Henry 1, 
and /mmanities of the Church in the dayes of Hewry 11, will 
find it neither likely nor poffible the greateſt rigbts of the 
Crown ſhould be thrown away, while Princes were ſo te- 
nacious of the leſs. It is true that both theſe Kings yield- 
ed at laſt to the Pope, but with a condeſcendence to far 
from any lign of ſubjetion, that there was more of ap- 
pearance, than ſubſtance in the firlt caſe, and a great deal 
of caution in the ſecond, no ſubjection nor ſhew of any 
in either. 

The Contraſt between Henry T1. and the Pope was about 
Ixveſtitares, the King delirous to continue the cultom of 
ratiſying the election of Biſhops and Abbots, by deliver- 
inga Ring and Staff to the EleR, and the Pope reſolv'd to 
break it, The concluſion was that the Ceremony ſhould 
no more be uſed, but fo that the King ſhould chuſe, or 
cauſe to be choſen the perſon, and receive homage from 
him that was choſen, Inveſtitwram Annali & Bacnls indul fit 
in perpetnnm , retento tamen eleftiongs & regalinm privilegio, 
ſays Will. Malmibury. Upon the ſame terms, a few years 
after the ſame difference was compounded with the Empe- 
rour, in which, if I underſtand any thing, the ſame expe- 
dient was then uſed, which is generally obſerved lince, To 
preſerve reputation and Appearance to the Pope, and ſub= 
ſtance to Princes, For while They had the chicf influence 
in eletions, and none could be promoted but by their in- 
terpolition, the reſt was a Ceremony, which might with- 
our an you prejudice, belefroff. Again, when the per- 
ſons Elect were by homage to acknowledg themſelves Sub- 
zes to their Princes, they had as much as they delir'd, In- 
deed till this point was yielded by the Pope ( for it was a 
while ſtifly ſtood upon ) no agreement could be made. 
Bur afrer, Peace ſoon followed. 

The quarrel of Henry II. was about the Cuſtoms of Cl4- 
yendow, 10 which the chief point was that of Appeals, This 
point the Pope gain'd of the King, yet with this caution, 
that the Appellant ſhould give ſecurity ro attempt nothing 
to the prejudice of King or Kingdom, It was now a __ 
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if ever, for the Popes ſupreme Lordſhip to appear. He 
was in the humour of aſſerting, at leaſt, all chat belong'd 
ro him. The World was incens'd again(t the King for the 
foulneſs of the late murther, and ready to take the Popes 
part. TheKing found it neceſlary to buy his peace, even 
at the rate of pretenljons very dear t6 him, and for which 
he had long and earneſtly contended. Had the Pope been 
ſupreme Lord, he would hardly have ſcaped ſo good cheap, 
Murther and Sacriledge might have colt him the whole 
Kingdom, For feudatory Lands are forfeited by great 
crimes, However this ſupreme Dominion mult needs have 
appeared in the tranſaction, The King was not in caſe to 
refuſe any thing due to the Pope, who yielded up what till 
then he thought not due , and belides the tenor of the agree- 
ment mult have been quite different, and drawn in terms 
us'd betwixt Vaſſals and Lords, But inſtead of an acknow- 
ledgment of this nature, all the diſadvantage the King had 
in treating, could not prevail with him to acknowledg the 
Pope (ſo much as Pope, longer than the Pope ſhould ac- 
knowledg and treat him as King. So that by the favour 
of the Cardinals As, this King left the Crown as free as 
he found it, nor can the King be yet found out on 
whom the ſuſpicion ſhould fall, of having made ir ſub- 
jet, 

If Iamnot much miftaken,the Popes in thoſe daies were 
of a judgment very different from that which ZBaroniig has 
takenupin ours, For howcan the conceit of a Vaſlalage 
in the time of this King conliſt with what hapned alittle 
after inthe reign of K. fob»? Neither could K, foby make 
Englana tributary, if it were ſo before , neither could the 
Pope delire he ſhould. Belides diſobedience ina Yaſlal,and, 
what 1s more {tubborn contraiting with a ſupream Lord, 
eſpecially when that ſupream Lord is the Pope, would ſure 
have been thought as great a crime, as refuling an Arch- 
bilLop made without his privity and againſt his wills Wh 
was not this laid co the Kings charge and called Rebellion ? 
When the ſeverity of the proceedings againit him, perhaps 
needed all the colour, which could be laid on, Withour 
all doubt, the Pope when he had the King at his mercy, 
would never have been contented, with the bare acknow- 
ledgment 
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ledgment of ſubjeCtion, if he had known ſubjetion was duc 
before, He had proſecuted the King to the utmoſt extremity: 
Interdicted the Kingdom ; excommunicated his Perſon ; 
and at laſt depoſed, and ſet the power of France upon him. 
It is not poſſible he ſhould take for ſufficient ſatisfaRion 
for faults, which in his judgment deſerved all this rigor, 
a confeſlion that his own was bis own, and a pift of what 
was his before. But the Kings relignation made amends 
for all, and cleared ſcores ſo fully, = the Pope ever al- 
ter was faſt to him, and heartily cook bis part in all his ne- 
ceſfities, Then and not before, Popes aſlumed the liberty 
to term the Kings of England their Vaſſals , which is a plain 
acknowledgment that they underitood this ſubmiſſion, and 
nothing elſe , authoriz'd them ſo to do, Agrecable to 
this were the outcries remembced by A. Pars, Heu Anglia, 
Anglia ; hattenus Princeps Provinciarum falta es ſub tributo—— 
ut Terra tua ab antique libera ancillaret excogitaſti— fail us de 
Rege liberrimo T ribut arius, firmarins Vaal [ervitutis,&c, 
*Tis evident the novelty of the Kings ſubmiſſion pur theſe 
complaints into thePeoples mouths, and that no ſuch thing 
had formerly been heard of. FEY 

To conclude, commend meto this fiction of Baronias for 
an example of zeal not according to knowledge, To ſpeak 
without proot in a matter of this conſequence, 1s. pretty 
well of itſelf, But to want proof where the nature of the 
thing mult:needs atiord a thouſand ; to fancy the Tenure 
of a Kingdome, could lie conceal'd 1 know not bow. long, 
.and at laſt be diſcovered by his either pains orluck, to = 
quite _—y ro what was apprehended by the reſt of the 
world , which could no more be ignorant of the Teaure 
than of the Kingdom, to imagine England ſubjet when no 
perſon can be imagined who ſhould ſubject it, nor time 1n 
which it ſhould become ſubject ; to ſay nothing of the ma- 
nifold inconliltency of his ſtory, and cantraviction to pal- 
pable evidence: Theſg are ſtrains which as I admire in him, 
ſo 1 hope not often to find elſewhere, An for Bleſenſir, 
either he knew not what he ſaid, or, which is more likely, 
thoſe two 'perigds: have by chayce,or frauyl crept into his 
writings wichout bis prjvicy. ln fine, he.is no good Exg/i/n 
a#4n,who does not acknowledge that rhe Kingdom of Eng/ard 
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14, ard at all times hat been, free, and ſubjet to nove but God, 
A Declatation made both with particular reference to the 
Pope, and by thoſe who acknowledged his Authority in 
ſpirituals. 

And ſo we are come at laſt to the point of greateſt diffi. 
culty, both of its own nature, and by the ſmartneſs with 
which *tis prelſt, the Fat of K. John. Our Author, not to 
leave the wound he makes without cure, aſligns us Preſeyi- 

tion for x remedy. Youhave not an entire conhdence in 
this plaiſter, and I muſt confeſs I cannot blame you rot 
that I think it bad, but like better to be ſound, and need 
none. Moſt points of Law, and this of Preſcription, as well 
asthe reſt, are full of learned Quibbles, and 1 do not love 
ro truſt our ſecnrity to a meet caſe. The rights of King- 
doms are of too great conſequence to depend on the Tric- 
cum de Lege. For what if ſome fition of Law be pretend- 
ed againſt our Preſcription * What if the Pope, by ſome Act 
or other of which we never had intelligence, have confi- 
nued a Legal, or Civil poſleflion, all the time of our Na- 
exral pofleflion, and ſo interrupted or voided our Preſcri- 
ption ? It is nor ſafe, in my opinion, to venture our whole 
ſtock in a botrom which poſſibly may prove leaky, Where- 
fore though Preſcription may do well enough, yet while we 
have, in my judgment, a better game to play, Ithiok ir 
beft, as you ſay, to play ſurer. 

Of the Conſiderations propov'd in this matterwith great 
ſharpneſs by our Author, I take theſe to be the moſt ma- 
terial. That K. John paſt this grant when he had nndoxbted 
right to the Crown without any Competitor, his Nephew Arthur 
being dead before : That this right of his was then uncon- 
fin'd, MagnaChayta not being yes | «ute wor ANY POWer COmmun- 
nicated to Barons, or People, or Parliaments, for intermedling in 
the ſuccefſion : And that however the Deed was confirmed by 
hu Barons, who were they alone that then had any thing to do in 
the greater aff airs of State. On theſe, becauſe they will de- 
cide the Queſtion, I ſhall infiſlt more largely, and endea- 
your to ſhew He is miſtaken in all three, 

Firſt for the conſent of the Barons, althouph this clauſe 
Communi Confilis Baronnum noſtroruns be inſerted in the Char- 
ter, yet nothing can be more apparent, than that in __ 
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there was no ſuch thing. It was ſo far from this, that 
there was an expreſs diſſent. For Srepben Langton Archbi- Cui etiam 
ſhop of Canterbury proteſted ſolemnly againſt it, and this *<"/ fe 
publickly at the high Altar before all the company, and in or 
the name of the whole Kingdom, This proteltation of his Ren 
was averred to the Popes face, and that in full Council, by ze eniver- 
will, Povick or Powevick , one of the Embaſladors at the /114% 
Council of LZysns, whither he was ſent to complain in be- EIS 
half of the Kingdom. I think it will not be Hales: but 94.4 calis 
the Clergy in thoſe dayes had at lealt as much influence on null> n+ 
ublick affairs, as the reſt of the Nobility ; and that there 4» f-*ere 
could be no common conſent, where the Head of the Cler- ,on. ws 
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Edently avouch this to one who could not - but know the 
truth, unleſs it had been notorious and undeniable even b 
Walo himſelf, Wherefore , it iv manifeſt that the clauſe 
above mentioned was inſerted for forms ſake,withont truth, 
ic being not more known that there was a Charter , than 
that it was made without the conſent of the Nobility, What 
the conſequence of this is, will fall into conlideration by 
and by,' when we have diſcours'd of what remains, 

The next point is, that K. fohn had an wndonbted right te 
the Crown when He paſt this Deed. Suppoſe he bad, what 
then? Right to wear the Crown, and Right to give it 
away,are very different things,and very far from inferring 
one another. He urges, that the Regal power in diſpoſing of 
the Crown was the ſame then, as at the conqueſt That the Con- 
queror beth receiv'd the Crown by gift from K, Edward, ad di/- 
por'd of it by Teſtament. That although K, Edwards gift ſhould 
paſs for invalid, yet the very title of Conqueſt was ſufficient foy 
an Arbitrary power of diſpoſing it , the very grant of Magna 
Charta from the Prince to the People being a plain Argument, 
that at leaſt the power of owr Norman Princes was originally ar» 
bitrary and uncon(ined, till themſelves were plear'd to reſtrain it by 
voluntary compatts, and conceſſions, which hapned not till after 
the fat in queſtion, Thus does our Author diſcourſe, 
with a Tide of ſmartneſs, threaten Shipwrack to our liber- 
ties which way ſoever we ſteer, To deny an arbitrar _ 
in the Conqueror , ſeems to queſtion the right of his ſuc- 
ceſlors : To grant it, ſeems to confirm the Deed in queſtion, 
and expoſe us to themercy of the Pope. 

Before I anſwer particularly, take leave to ſuppoſe,not 
becauſe it cannot be prov'd , but becauſe no body will re+ 
quire proof of what every body acknowledges, That rights 
queſtionable in their origin become unqueitionable in tract 
of time, The Goths and Vandals brokeinto the Roman Empire, 
and maſtered a great part of it with a known violence, but 
unknown Juſtice, Should ear be given to the exceptions 
which might be made apainit their Title, and the right of 
their poſterity, and all who hold under them , queilioned 
till the right of the firſt occupants were clearly made out, 
the world would be embroyled in inextricable confulion, 
and ſuffer lictle leſs from our diſputes than their On. 
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Few .cither Princes or private men,, would enjoy their 
Eſtates with a ſafe Conſcience, The bonds of Obedience 
would be broken , the ſeeurity of Life and Fortunes taken 
away, and the Ligaments of human ſociety diſſolv'd, 
Theſe things are ſo evidengly. contrary to the good of man- 
kind, that ſpeculations, which would jnfer them, are 
evidently contrary to reaſon. Speculate what you will of 
Juſtice, it is moſt certain that to ruin the world is a molt 
unjuſt thing , or, if you will criticize upon the notion, at 
leaſt irrational, and wicked, and intollerable, Where. 
fore whatever were the origin of eſtabliſh't Powers, when 
= are eſtabliſh'c, and by long continuance become ne- 
ceſlary to the quiet and ſecurity of mankind, they are molt 
certainly juſt, and to queſtion them is madneſs in all, and 
Treaſon in Subjets, Toexamin by what means this comes 
to paſs, how true Right is cemadratin Time, and even bad 
Titles become good at laſt, I conceive an Argument to9 
high for me, and belides ſee it needleſs ro meddle with it. 
For while the thing is univerſally acknowledged, and can- 
not be deni'd without extream miſchiet to the world, the 
labour of enquiring more particularly into it, may be di- 
ſpenc'd with. Two things I take to my preſent purpoſe, 

which I ſuppoſe none will deny me. 1. Thatthe Right of 
ſucceeding Kings cannot be queſtioned 0n pretence of 
doubt, nay if you will, defeR of righe in the proceedings 

of ſuch as have reign'd ſo long lince as the Conqueit, 

2. That Power and Kight being manifeſtly ewo very diffe- 

rent things, it follows not, chat becauſe things were then 

done which ongee not be queltioned now, I mean with 

prejudice to Polterity, that they were therefore well done, 

and according to Right. 

To ſpeak now particularly to what 1s alledged, It is 
true that the Conguerer had, or pretended a Gift from K. 
Edward, 1 ſuppoſe to have ſomething to ſay. Bur 'tis ap- 
parent that, not K, Edward's gift, but bis own ſword gain'd 
him England, The Ratio witima Regum was his Only unan- 
ſwerable Argument, and had Harold ot the Victory, and 
preſery'd the Kingdom, he would have preſerved Right 
enoughtoir, notwithſtanding the Gift of K. Edward, and 
2s much right been acknowledg'd - his Succeſſors, as now 
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it thoſe of the Conguerey, It is true alſo that the Conguerey 
did diſpoſe of the Kingdom to the prejudice of his eldeſt 
Son ; but *tis likewiſe true, that Duke Robert did claim, and 
put for the Crown, notwithſtanding his Fathers Teſtament, 
and had he prevailed, had tranſmitted a Right to his Poſte- 
rity, which by this time had been unqueſtionable, Theſe 
are matters purely of Fa, of which kind there are innume- 
rable in Hiltory, but from which, according to the max- 
im that Fat? does not infer Right, no Argument can be drawn, 
What the Conqueror did, He did by the power which his 
Conqueſt give him 3 ſucceſs and length of time has eſta. 
bliſh'c, what depends on his aRions, into 2 firmneſs which 
admits of no diſpute, But this concludes not that all he 
did was juſt even in him, and much leſs that the ſame ARi- 
ons are jultifiable 1n his Succefſors, 

As for what is next urged, That Congneft ſufficed for an ar- 
bitrary Power, it is undoubtedly true ; for he did arbitrari- 
ly diſpoſe of things as he pleaſed. Bur that his Conqueſt 
gave him Right ſo ro do, or tranſmitted ſuch a'Right ro his 
Polterity, is notto be adn.itted without very good proof, 
It is univerſally agreed that Conqueſt gives right only 
where the War 1s juſt, which I think hgnifies, that his 
Conquelt gave him none at all. For the War is not juſt, 
ur.leſs he have a good Title who makes it, and if he have, 
Conquelt only puts bim into poſſeſſion of what was wrong- 
fully with-beld, but his Right is antecedent to, and inde- 
pendent of his Conqueſt, Indeed where the revenge of 
ſome collateral wrong, or other cauſe, put juſt Arms into 
the hands of any Prince, there what he gains is thought 
juſtly his own, by vertue of his Conqueſt, Burt this is not 
our caſe. The only cauſe of this War, was becauſe Ha- 
rold with-held the Crown, to which if the Conguerer bad a 
juſt Title, that which made it ſo gave him his Right ; if he 
had nor, the War was not juſt, and Conqueſt could give 
him none, Whether his Ticle were good or no, is a di- 
ſpute in which I am not concern'd, it not importing much 
roour times'to know what was juſt in thoſe, For whether 
his Title were jult, 'that of his preſent Succeſſors is not a 
jot the better, nor a jot the worſe, if it were ſtark naughe. 
Wherefore politively deny the Inference imply'd in our 
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Author's diſcourſe, the Conqueror did arbitrarily diſpoſe 
of the Kingdom, therefore K, Fob».juſtly might, becauſe 
that Arbitrarineſs of bis does not conclude be bad Right, (» 
_ as tO the Crown, and much lefs to diſpoſe as be pleas'd 
Or It, 

*Tis farther urged, That the very granting of Magna Char- 
ta from the Prince to the People, us 4 plain Argument, that at 
leaſt the power of our Norman Princes was originally arbitrary, 
and unconfin'd, till themſelves were pleas'd toreitrain it by volun- 
tary compatts and conceſſions, And this, as the former, 15 
true of Power, but I cannot grant it of Right, The Factis 
interpretable both ways, and may as well argue Kight inthe 
People to the things granted, as in Princes to grant them, 
And if Juſtice required that ſuch things ſhould be granted, 
the Power, which till the grants were pak, bindred the 
People from what it was fit they ſhould nu can hardly 
be chought juſt. The Truth is, this difficulty would ask 
rather a Treatiſe, than a Letter. The Notions of Power 
and: Right would be explained and ſetled: It would be 
| ſhewn how Right is acquired, and how loſt ; How the Free- 
dom of Nature is changed into ſubjection , why, and how 
far, ſome command, others obey, and in vertue of what, 
with twenty other Conliderations, neceſſary enough to 
clear the dithculty , as it ought , but too long tor a 
Packet, 

To ſay briefly as much as may ſerve turn , I obſerve that 
we uſe theſe words jſt or Right, as all others, in different 
ſenſes, We call bima Juſt man, who gives to every one 
what the Law makes his due, in which ſenſe the Law is the 
Rule of 7» and Vnj»ſt , 7«ſt meaning as much as agreea- 
ble, Vnjuſt the ſame as contrary, to Law. But ſometimes 
we apply the ſame Terms to Laws themſelves, and lay ſome 
are Juſt, others Unjult., As if Marrjage, or the propaga- 
tion of poſterity, were univerſally forbidden, or every 
body commanded to cut off their Legs or Arms, ſuch Laws 
would be thought, and called Unyjult, In this caſe the no- 
tion of thoſe words is very different, from what it was be- 
fore z Unjultice now (ignifying oppolition, not to Law, 
which cannot be oppolite to it ſelf, but co ſomething elſe, 
which the Law-makers bad in _ eye, when they made - 
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jaſt Law, and which was their Rule, and direQed them to 
order what they did, and not the contrary. - If we reflet 
what this is, we ſhall find that 7+ and U»jaft are ſaid with 
reference to the nature of man. For other _ being 
niade for his uſe, are not alwayes to be dealt with, as is 
moſt fitting-for them, but as they may beſt ſerve him, Bur 
man mult be uſed as his nature requires, and if he be nor, 
we ſay he is wronged, I conceive therefore that the Root 
of Julticelyes in * nature of man, and that the conſidera- 
rion of whar is fitting, or unfit for it, 1s the original Rule 
of Juſt and Unjuſt. To deſcend to more particulars, and 
diſpute how far one man may juſtly be hindred from his par- 
ticular good, for the greater good of the ſociety in which 
he lives, with the reſt of the Conſiderations which belong 
ro Law-makers, is not-ro my purpoſe. It ts enough if I 
obſerve that 7=# ſignifies radically Commenſurate, or Fit, 
generally implies Agreement, which Agreement is ſuppoſed 
co be made on {ight of what is fit for both parties agreeing. 
So that antecedently to Laws, which are, and ought to be 
in practice, at leaſt betwixt members of the ſarve Common: 
wealeh, look'r on as the only Rules of Juſtice, there is a 
proportion or exigence of Nature, with reſpeR to which 
ſome things are Juſt, others Unjuſt, and ro which' when 
Laws have not an eye, they themſelves are thought nor 
Juſt. And this explication I take to be, not only true, 
but univerſally acknowledged, For if politive agreements 
be thought bidiecely neceſſary to the notion of Juſtice, 1 
know not how that notion can be found inthe Laws of Na- 
ture and Nations, which are the higheſt and moſt binding 
of z]| others, and yet are before, and manifeſtly without 
agreements, 

To apply this to our caſe, Iconſ{ider that Government 
has been embrac'd for the good of the world, to avoid 
the miſchief of. lawleſs humors deſtructive to ſociety, and 
that the Good of the Commonwealth is, or ought to be, 
the Princes Rule,from which when he ſwerves, his Action 
is not Juſt, becauſe unproportioned, and not ſuited to 
that exigence-of Nature which is the root of Juſtice: yet 
ie does not follow that a Prince every time hedoes unjuſt- 
ly, may be reſiſted. That is another, and at preſent, un- 
concerning Queſtion, I 
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\ I conſider farther that 7M can more import the 
ood of the Commonwealth than the Governors them- 
elves. For they are the main binges on which the common 
good turns , and the Fountains from which all goods flow 
ro particulars, If theſe be ſuch as may endanger long ſetled 
Laws, and Cuſtoms, and render the properties of ſubjects 
uncertain, and unſecure, the Commonwealth alwaies tor- 
rers, and often falls, Butall this will unavoidably follow 
it the nomination of ſfupream Governors be left to arditrary 
pleaſure. They may be lirargers, and through ignorance 
unable to preſerve national Laws, They may be enemies 
and through ill aff:Rion (tudious ro break them, In fine, 
ro fancy that any thing can be more againit che common 

ood , than to want known rules of ſucceſſion, and that a 
Nation ſhould be bound to obey whoever is named by 
chance or humor, 1s tv fancy there may be ſome member 
more conliderable to the Body than the Head, 

If this diſcourſe be good, it maybe underſtood how the 
Arbitrary power even of Conquerors, may be bounded, 
otherwiſe than by their voluntary CompaRs and Con- 
ceſſions, namely by nature, and by the proportion of their 
ARions to the ſubjeR on which they AQ, Iris true that 
antecedently to compaRts, their Actions cannot be called 
Unjuſt , as #njuſt (ignites breach of agreements : but as 
Unjutt ſignifies breach of proportion , and the violation 
of what nature requires, They may be unjuſt, even before 
they bind themſelves by compact to obſcrve this proportion, 
This now I concieve is our Caſe, and that, (ince the good 
of the Comntonwealth is the Rule of the Princes Action, 
andthat cis plainly againſt that good that their ſupream 
Governors ſhould be appointed arbitrarily , the-arbitrary 
diſpoſitions of the Crown,mentioned by our Author were 
effets more of Power than Righe, I think himſelf will 
if thoſe Norman Princes were unconhin'd, till they 


rant, 
TG ammelt confin'd themſelves, that *twas at leaſt reaſo- 
nable and fr they ſhould be confin'd in this point;and ſure, 


a Power to a unreaſonably, - and unkily, [45 not what the 
world-means by Kight: Right-to do Hl , founds very like 
Right to do wrong, andis in this cafe neither better nor 


worſe. For if arbitrary placing of Governors be aguins 
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the good of the Commonwealth , and Right or ft (ignify 
as much 2s Fit, or Good, and that , as at preſent it muſt , 
with reſpe& to the Commonwealth, there is a Right in the 
Commonwealth which requires their Princes ſhould not 
be ſet over them arbitrarily , and thoſe arbitrary diſpoliti. 
ons of the Crown were maniteltly againit Right. And yer 
perhaps it is enough that they were unreaſonable, and un- 
fit. For unreaſonable ARtions are no more to be drawn 
into conſequence than unjult ones, and peradventure bind 
no more, where collateral conliderations do not give them 
a ſtrength, which they have not of themſelves. 

1 have alledped theſe conliderations more to bint what 
may be ſaid, than becauſe I chink nothing elſe can, For 
after all, jc may with cruth be maintained, that the power 
of the firſt Norman Princes, and of the Conqueror him- 
ſelf as well as the reſt, was aually confined, and in the 
manner our Author would have it, by voluntary Con- 
ceſſions, long before Magna Charta, and the eſtabliſhment 
of thoſe liberties to the ſubject , which he ſuppoſes con- 
fine it now, They all took Oaths at their Coronation, 
and bound themſelves to the obſervation of Juſtice. If an 
Oath do not bind a Prince, an Oath deliberately and ſo- 
lemnby made in the face of God and Man, in a matter too 
mainly concerning the good of the Commonwealth , tor 
whoſe ſecurity he gives that Oath , and which ſhe accepts 
as full ſecurity, there is no talking of Confinement upon 
him, of ſecurity to a Commonwealth, of Laws, and Ob- 
ligations , and Compacts , but all mult belefrro the arbi. 
trary unconhn'd pleaſure of one man , a Polition, which, 
in he Freedom of this part of the world , I ſuppoſe will 
not find much entertainment. However it is the ſtrength 
even of Magna Charta it ſelf ,which cannot confinea Prince, 
if his Oath do not firſt confine him to obſerve it. Now 
who ſwears to render Juſtice, undoubtedly ſwears to ren. 
der Juſtice to the Kingdom in the firſt place. For the con- 
cern of the whole, is the concern of all particulars, every 
one being as much, and perhaps more, intereſted in the 
Rights of the Kingdom , than in his private pretenſions, 
If any man doubt of this, I ſuppoſe no Engliaman at lealt 
will doubt but that he is to acquieſce to the Judgment of 
Parliament. 
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that the Fat of K. fobn was contrary to his Coronation 
Oath, in which nevertheleſs for cughe] can find, there is 
nothing more, than general expreſſions of rendring Juſtice, 
However it be, lince it is a judged caſe, that K. Job» broke 
his Oath, in his arbitrary diſpolition of the Kingdom, it 
is a judged caſe, that his Power was confined in that parti- 
cular, and this independently of Magna Charts, and all 
ſubſequent CompaRts. And it his, then ſure of all the reſt, 
for they all ſwear as much as He, 

But if any man will continue {liff in this opinion, and 
believe nothing able to confine the arbitrary power of 
Conquerors bur their own Conceſlions, 1 would entreat 
him to direct me to thac Conceſſion which has contin'd their 
power in this point, beliJes their Coronation Oath. 1 do 
not find either in Ag. Charra, or any where elſe, any 
Article concerning the diſpoſition of the Crown, Learn. 
eder men may know more, but my Ignorance perſwades 
me, that if the Norman Princes had ſuch 2 Righe, andehat 
Righe can only be reſtrained by voluntary Conceſſions, 
and thoſe dire to the point, their Succeflors have ir (till. 
And 'tis not ealie to be perſwaded otherwiſe, till rhe Con- 
ceſfion appear. But this no Engliſhman can either ſay or 
think, nothing being more notoriousthan that ic cannor be 
donenow. Whoever will take the pains to examin how it 
comes to paſs, that this original power 1s now reſtrained, 
will not calily be ſatisfi'd, it nothing elſe will ſatisfie him 
bur a direRt Conceſſion, I believe he will be forc'd rocon- 
feſs at laſt, that ſuch a Conceſſion is neither extant, nor 
needful, and acknowledg that Power is bounded as truly 
and as ſtrongly by Nature 2s Grants. 

Upon the whole I conceive there may in the firſt Normas 
Princes be conſidered the Power of Conquerors, and Right 
of Kings. That their Power was unconfin'd enough, but 
ought not be drawn into Precedent, although it be agaialt 
all Reaſon and Juſtice to queſtion now thoſe efteRs ot their 
. Power, which remain among us even to this day. For 
theſe have trengeh, not fromtheir Power, but from what 
is able toturn Unjuſt into Juſt, as Titles, originally bad, 
become good in proceſs of Time, - That even their Righe 
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was confined ; the very notion of Right implying limi- 
ration, For right lignifies proportion of the Action to the 
ſubject, ſo that an unconfined Rigbe is not Right, That 
their Right was confined in this particular by the good of 
the Kingdom, as has been diſcours'd before ; and though 
it had not Right ro what they did'is very far from infer- 
ring Right to what K. Fohndid : the two remarkable preces 
dents, mentioned by our Author ,being ſo remarkably dift- 
ferent from this caſe, that they can be no Precedents, nor 
warrant for it, 

William Rufra reigned after his Father, and excluded his 
Brother,in truth by the favour of the Kingdom, yet claim- 
ing by his Fathers Teitament. That claim may be allow'd, 
without allowing King Jobns rebgnation, For 1n the 
Conquerors fact there was no more, then of two ſons, both 
fic, both cqual to the Kingdom, to prefer whom he thought 
fitteſt, The Laws and Liberties, and condition of the 
Kingdom was the ſame under either ; ſo that apprehending 
in|i1kelyhood no greater intereſt in the bulineſs than whe. 
ther their King ſhould be called William , or Robert , They 
approved the Fathers choice, and willingly obey'd whom 
he appointed. But King fob»'s Fat was quite of another 
train, A Stranger, and ſuch an one who could never be- 
come a denizen, one taken up with other cares, and dwel- 
ling too faroff , to be ever able to aQt as was hitting , for 
the good of Eng/and, was made the ſupream Lord; and 
which was worſe, the Tenure of the Kingdom altered, and 
of free turn'd into ſubject, The Kingdom was ſenlible of 
their Intereſt in the bulineſs, and diſcl}aim'd the fat, both 
then and ever lince. 1 am miſtaken if Reception of Laws, 
be not generally held a very material conſideration to their 
validity. But the caſes are otherwiſe ſo apparently different, 
that a Right in the Conqueror, to diſpoſe of the Crown as 
he did, may ſafely be granted , without any neceſſity , or 
colour, of allowing in conſequence a Right to King ohn to 
diſpoſe of it as he did. 

If Henry 1. ſucceeded in vertue of the ſame Teſtament, 
his caſe is the ſame with the former. But this Gentlemans 
information was better than mine if he had other Title 
than EleRion,at leaſt till bis Brother conſented, as he ſoon 
En did, 
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did, the ſame title which K. Srephen, and after him K. Jobs 
had to the Crown, I ſhould think their Examples a very 
good Reaſon, that the proceedings of thoſe times are nor 
ro be drawn into conſequence. Forif they may, it will 
follow that the Kingdom of Exgland perhaps is, at leaſt has 
been Eleftive, Which I ſuppoſe no Engliſhman will admit: 
if they may not, I know not to what purpoſe they are al- 
ledged. 

For theſe reaſons I am perſwaded nothing can be drawn 
from the proceedings of the firlt Norman Princes to juſtify 
the Reſignation of King fohn, which is ſo far from being bind- 
ing to our times, that it never had any validity atall, Bur 
not to leave the matter diſputable betwixt my No, and the 
Yea of who will maintain the contrary, I will fairly pur 
it to Judgment,and ſay, whatever was done, and by what- 
ever right, about the times of the Conquelt, that K. ob» 
in particular could nor validly do what he did; and that 
this has already been decided, and in ſuch manner, thar 
there is nothing ſo firmly fetled in the world, which ma 
not admit of queſtion as well as this, In the reign of Ea. 
Ill. the Pope Tande the long unpaid one thouſand marks 
granted by K, 7ohn, and threatned by legal proceſs to re- 
cover this rent, A Parliament was called chiefly for this 
bulineſs, and it was unanimouſly reſolv*'d, That neither XK, Rot Parl. 
John, nor any other, con!d bring Himſelf , his Kingdom, or 40 E043» 
People imto ſuch ſubjettion, without their conſent, and againſt b1s 
Coronation Oath. And that in taſe the Pope fſhonld by proceſs or 
otherwiſe, attempt to conſtrain the King or his Subjelts to perform 
the premiſſes, They wonld become Parties, and reſiſt him with a/l 
their Power, This is plain and peremptory, and diretly to 
the point, 1 cannot bur muſe to obſerve them ſpeak doubr- 
ingly of the matter of Fa, and the more becauſe Sr, Tho, $uylics- 
More very politively denies the Church of Reme could in to» »/ 
his, or any time, produce ſuch an Evidence. When 1 
conlider He was a learned man, and no Enemy to the Pope, 
had great means of being well acquainted with Records, 
and pafſages of former times unknown to others, and ſpeaks 
as if he had good ground for what he ſaid, I hardly know 
what to think of it. | wiſh be had inform'd us what his 
grounds were 5 peradventure there is more to be {1d than 
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we are aware of, Burt ſince he has not, and the Parliament 
does not directly deny the Fatt, | for my part mult be con- 
rented to take things at the worlt, and not deny what I 
carnot diſprove, I have this for my comfort, that if the 
Fait were truce, it was in Sr. Tho. AMore's words, right 
»awght worth, and the Authority of Parliament to bear me 
out. By the way our Author in alledging the conſent of 
the Biroas, at that time the only repreſentative of the 
Kingdom, ſpeaks againlt a ſolemn Declaration of Parſia- 
ment, and this undeniable proot may be joyned to what I 
produc'd betore, to make good my denial ot their conſent, 
However the Queſtion is politively decided, and by an 
Authority irrefragable to kngliſhmen, 
zut leſt we ſhould be ſuſpected of partiality in our own 
caſe ; letus put itto the Judgment of Forreigners, When 
the differences betwixt this King and the Barons became 
Irreconcileable, they ſought proteRion from France, The 
Pope ſent a Legat to difiwade the Frexch King and his Son 
trom medling with a Kingdom, the Dominion whereot 
belonged now to the Church. The word was bardly out of 
the Legats mouth, when the King of Fraxce reply'd ſudden- 
ly, That England never had been, nor then was, nor ever ſhould 
be the Patrimony of Peter. And this, belides what he elſe 
alledged, bec1uſe no K ing could give away hs Kingdom without 
conſent of bus Barons, an error which if the Pope world maintain ; 
He would give a moſt pernicious example to all Kingdoms, The 
Nobility preſent with great heat jultify'd this ſpeech of 
their King, and declared they would ftand for that point to 
deatli, viz. that it wu nut in the power of any King to transfer 
1s Kingdom, or make it tributary at pleaſure, You ſec Iipoke 
not ajrogether out of my own head, when I refu,'d to yield 
an arbitrary right of diſpoling Kingdoms even to Conque- 
rors,and that I ſhall noz want who will take my part, Bur 
ro let that paſs, it cannot be attributed to the partiality of 
our either Country or Times, that we hold this Deed ot K, 
7ehn_null, when it was condemned tor ſuch by thoſe who 
were COntemporariesto0 it, and as much abroad as at home. 
Who delires more ſecurity is in my opinion a very ſcrupu- 
lous man. 
Notwithltanding let us put it to the Judgment of the very 
Con- 
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Contrivers of the Deed, T am much miſtaken if Themſelves 
had not the ſame ſentiments with the relt of the world, If 
They did not underſtand weil enough, that the conſent of 
the Barons was neceſlary to the validity of the Deed, why 
did they inſert that clauſe, Communi Conſilio Baronum no/tro- 
rum? A thing of this conſequence undoubtedly was nor 
careleſly hudled up. Great deliberation was withour que- 
ſtion us'd, and they woul4 never have put in, what they 
themſelves and every body elſe knew was falſe, but char 
they were ſenlible All was to no purpoſe withour it. Sv 
that, in the hard choice of framing a Draught, either with- 
out Truth, or without validity, They had an eye to the 
latter, and let che fhrit (hifr as it could, Thetrurth i5, They 
had reaſon, it being obviouz enough, that if they could 
carry things out at preſent, the Charter it ſelf, as all Re- 
cords are, woul\ be a ſtrong Preſumption, for thertruch 
of what it contains, to Poſterity. Bur lince It is a5 evt- 
dent, as that there was a Charter, that this Clauſe was un- 
rrue, it is likewiſe evident, that Thoſe who pur it in, 
thought it neceſſary, Wherefore even in their Judgments 
the Grant was invalid ,as wanting what themſelves thought 
abſolutely requilite, 

You now perceive of what importance this point is, of 
the Conſent of the Barons, of which I forbore to ſpeak, 
while I was examining whether they conſented or no. Nei- 
ther do] mean to dilate upon it now : it being enough to 
obſerve, that the want of it abſolately invalidates the 
Grant, aad this in the Judgment, not only of the Framers, 
and of the King and Kingdom of France, but of Parlia- 
ment. For you ſee They politively declare, that neither 
K. fob, nor any other could bring the Kingdom into ſub- 
jection, withour conſent of the People, who at that time 
had none, bur the Barons, to conſent for them, So that 
not to acquieſce in this point, is to refuſe the highelt Au- 
thority ot the Nation; and who does (o is not ht to live in 
the Nation, 

But (hall T venture to joyn our Author himſeltto the reſt 
of this good company, and ſay, that whatever out of the 
firengeh of his wit He alledges on the other fide, yer th1s 
Charter 15 no more valid inhis judgment,than in other tolk+? 
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And Ido not mean that *tis become now invalid, by the 
force of Preſcription, (tor tbis he has ſufficiently declared) 
but that ir was originally and always invalid. Truly | am 
miſt:ken if this may not be concluded from what he ſays 
elſewhere, when diſ-engaged from the delire of making 
good bis Argument, he frankly diſcovers his true ſenti- 
ments. - Pag. 239. conlidering an obſervation made in a 
former Letter, on the particular Fa7 of the Emperour Fre. 
derick,, he replies, That whether ſupreme Princes may put it 
into a Forreigners power to compel them (to ceſlion ) by a dirett 
deprivation of their Right of Government, us 4 Caſe which he thinks 
none will eaſily grant to be either Jult or Secure for the Common- 
wealth for which they were concern'd. 1 conceive that when 
K. 7ohn relign'd his Kingdom, and receiv'd it again to hold 
of the Pope, as principal Lord, to whom he became a Val- 
fal, He put it into the power of a Forreigner to compel 
bim, nor only by Eccleliaſtical Cenſures, but by a direR 
deprivation of his Right of Governme:t. And this he de- 
clares to be Unjuſt, and Unſafe for the Commonwealth, 
King ohn then, even in his own opinion, did unjultly, and 
againit the good of the Commonwealth, that is, had nor 
Right ro do what hedid, and his AR was invalid from the 
beginning, I ſuppoſe therefore He will acknowledg on 
ſecond thoughts, that there are other ways to bound the 
aCtions of ſupreme Princes, belides Compacts and Concel- 
lions, and that 7aſtice and the Safety of the Commonwealth, 
are two of thoſe ways, in which other Princes were obli- 
ged to walk as well as K. 7obn, andif they did nor, their 
Actions are not to be drawn into example, 

I will hope the Queſtion is reſolved ro ſatisfation, For 
I know no fairer, nor ſurer way to end a difference, than 
ro put it to Judgment, And lince 'tis judged on my lide 
by an Authority from which there lyes no appeal, and by 
thoſe who one would expect ſhould be moſt partial on the 
other, Thoſe who contriv'd the Deed, and Him who urges 
it, I ſhould think there is no more to be delir'd, If any 


Temporal Mans Curioſity reach further, he may find wherewith to ſa- 
Moenar- tishe it in thoſe who have already handled this Subject 


particularly the learned Crakanthrop. 
But to touch briefly what is more largely treated elſe- 
where, 
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where, the Charter contradicts and deſtroys it ſelf, reſery- 
ing in one place, what it grants in another, There is in 
it an expreſs ſaving of the Rights given away, by this 
clauſe, Salvis nobis & Heredibia reſtris Fuſtitits, Libertati- 
bus, & Regalibug noftry, Nothing can be more manifeit, 
than that the Independency of the Crown belongs to the 
Regalia , and again, that ſubjeciion is oppolite to Liberty, 
And yet the Regalia, and Liberty are _—_ reſerv'd, ac 
the ſame time, when the Crown is made Dependent, and 
SubjgeRt. This is juſt, I give you a hundred pound, which 
hundred pound | keep to my ſelf, Which is an unvalid and 
ſelf-deſtru&tive AR, and paſſes nothing, and is in truth a 
piece of Non-ſence, nota Gift, Again, that the Regalia 
Imperii are Inalienabilia without conlent of the SubjeRs, is 2 
point ſetled by a conſent fo unanimous of all Nations, 
that there is no Maxim more known, *Tis very trouble- 
ſome, and more idle, to fill paper with Quotations, for a 
point better known than the Author to be quoted. 

This too 15 a receiv*d Maxim , that Afetia cadens in virum 
conſtantem nuls the AR extortel by fear, of which , belides a 
hundred examples in all nztions, ſome even of Popes them- 
ſelves, who upon that ground have voided their own Acts, 
the Pope,to whom this Grant was made,has left a very preg- 
nant inltance in the caſe of this very King, The Barons a 
litcle after obtained the Afagna Charra from him, confirmed 
by all the ſecurity they could deviſe. The Pope ſolemnly de- 
clares all proceedings void, becauſe extorted by fear, But 
it is moſt evidence that K. John had no greater cauſe of fear, 
when he paſt the A. gna Charta, than be had, when be (igned 
the Charter to the Pope, Pandx{ph brought him to it, by ex- 
apgerating his imminent danger, the French with a valt Ar- 
= ready to land, backt with the Ecclelialtical power of the 
Clergy, and Arms of the Laity , whereof many of the prin- 
cipal were ſaid to have oblig'd themſelves by authentick 
Charters to afliit the French, The King yielded,confuſus 24/de, 
Cf mente nims perturbatus, widens undiq; ſibi periculum immi- 
nere,in the words of AF, Paris. Could there be more fear from 
the Barons alone , than from the ſame Barons, and French, 
and Pope too ? Or could his fear in one caſe make his AR 
void, and lignity avthing in the other ? $0 that there is this 
very 
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very g20d reaſon to believe, that the Pope himſelf, tro whom 
the Kinglom was gr2nted-, judged the Grant nul, becauſe 
be declare4an Act of the ſame King nul by alz(s fear , than 
that which cxtorted his Grant, This to0 was unceritood by 
thoſe who drew t'1e Charter, and inſerted thi: other clauſe, 
Nonwvi inau'ti,nec Timere coaili , ſel noftra bona , ſpontaneaque 
voluntate, By which it is apparent tht there was more than 
one clauſe contrary to Truth, and that more was requilite to 
the validity of the Act, even in the judgment of the Contri- 
vers, than could be had, Which is that the Act was invalid, 
25 wanting what themſclves thought neceſſary to make it 
valid, 

By t'1is, and much more alledged by divers, the Nullity 
of that Grant of K. Job» apperrs, I think, very undeniably ; 
ſuppoling 1n him all the Kight, which can be ſuppoſed in any 
King of Ezglard, But by our Authors favour, what he takes 
tor granted,tiat K, Jobs hid uncoubted Kight to the Crown, 
at the paſſing of this at, 15 very far from nndoubted. A 
Silter of Arthar*s was then living , and long atter, in whom 
the Right of Arthur could nor but be, When K. / ch» by bis ſuc- 
cels at Mirabel got Arthurinto his hands, he made uſe of the 
opportunity of his victory to ſeize likewiſe upon his Siſter 

Eliancr, whom he brought into England,and conftin'd to Briſtol 
Caltle. There was another, and I think an elder Siſter, bue 
what became of her I know not. Inlikelyhood ſhe died be- 
fore theſe times, But this Lady ſurviv'd her Uncle, The Pope 
mentions her, among tboſe who had right to the Crown, to 
the Embaſſadors of Lewis, who ſought to jultify their Malters 
title to Exgland, and the French objected againſt her, whar, 
if it have any force in their Law, has none in ours, Forit 
1s aplain caſe that theelder line takes place of the younger, 
in the inheritance of the Crown, and no att, or forteiturg of 
K. ohn could bar the right of the Children of his elder Bro- 
ther, who were Heirs, not to fohn, but Richard,and by 7ohn 
wrongfully excluded. This Lady never married, but liv'd 
toa good Age , one example of many of the little comfort 

there 1s in unſupported grertne!s, Shedy'dinthe year |241, 

and was buried among the Nuns of Amerbury, to whom by 
permiſſion of Herry 111. She gave the Mannor of Afo/ham, ' 

Her Right was buricd with her, but while the lived, it can- 

not 
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not be ſaid K. John had no Competitor. This being ſo, all 
pretence from K. fohns FaR,is cut up by the roots, there be- 
ing not ſo much ro be ſaid for ir, as that bimſelt had yighe to 
what he gave away. And yet for my part 1 think, if be had 
had a Right as unqueſtionable as our Author ſuppoſes, it is 
equally unqueſtionable that his gift was no more valid than 
it he had had none, 

Whether I have acquitted my ſelf of what I undertook, 
and ſhewn the three material points of our Authors diſcourſe, 
wiz, Conſent of the Barons, undoubted Right, and wnconfin'd power 
in K. fohn,are all miltakes, I am not to be my own Judge. Ic 
is the readers right, and to him I leaveit. To paſs farther, 
and eximine what elſe is urged, ſeems needleſs. When the 
Root is dig*d up, the Branches may be Teralone; andI am 
far from tiking pleaſure in contradicting, eſpecially a man 
whoſeLearning andCandor l eſteem, Yet, becauſe peradven- 
ture to negle&t what he ſays, may ſhew more unhandſom 
than to diſlent from it, Iſhall briefly deliver my opinion of 
the reſt, 

In the next point, viz, That 'the Popri Title was the more 
confirm'd by his uninterrupted Prattice, 1 think He 15 miltaken 
too. *Ths true, that Henry Ill. did at bis Coronation 
take an Oath of Fealty to the Pope, the ſame which his Fa+ 
ther had taken before, And there was a very preſſing ne- 
ceſlity, which oblig'd him ſo to do, Lew Son to the 
King of France was in the Bowels of the Kingdom with a 
ſtrong Army,and many of the Nobility cook h13 part. The 
King was a Child, unable to do any thing for himſelf, and 
forc*d to depend entirely on thoſe who would afliit him, 
Among theſe the Pope was the molt conliderable, whoſe 
Legat was with bim, and with unweari'd earneltnels la» 
boured for hi: Intereſt, It was not for him, in ſuch a con- 
juncture, to break with'the Pope. Forit was evidently to 
ruin himſelf, Sothat *ewas wiſely done of his Councel to 
provide tor the greater danger hr(t, and leave the reſt to 
time. Ic is true alſo that King eb» made uſe of this ſub- 
zeRtion,to annul his conceſſion to the Barons. But it Goes 
not therefore follow there was no Interruption. The Arch- 
biſhop ol Canterbury protelited at very tirlt, and in the name 
of the whole Kingdom ; the Barons rclus*\| to ſubmit ro the 
Popes 
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Popes ſentence, and ſtood to their obtain'd Conceffions 
notwithſtanding his Excommunicatiors ; the French reje- 
Cted his claim with-preat ardor; ſolemn oppolition was 
made in the Council of Lions, both by King and King lom, 
in the reign of Hexry Ill. ſucceeding Kings politively de- 
ni*d all marks of ſubjeRion,and were abetrted by unanimous 
conſent of Parliament, A Practice ſo much oppoſed I think 
cannot be called uninterrupted, Oppoſition ſure is Inter- 
ruption, or at leaſt as good. For the the act of one part, 
can never confirm a praftice, The Pope may do what he 
pleaſes, but unleſs the Kingdom do ſomething too, his Title 
will never be confirmed, It may be ſaid that the Tribute 
was paid by Henry I | 1. ſuppoſe it were, what is this to the 
Kingdom ? Hemry 111. could not be hiindred from diſpoling 
of his own, and paying what, and to whom he pleaſed. Bur 
his AR carnot be thought binding tothe Kingdom , unleſs 
the Kingdom conſented, And the Kingdom was ſo far from 
conſenting that ir policively diflented, Wherefore the 
practice being urged as a Titte to the Kingdom, it ſeems ve- 
ry plain,thzt this Title was ſo far from being more HE 
chat it was not confirm'd at all , nor could be , by any 
practice of the Popes, unleſs the Kingdom had concurred 
co if, 

The next point that the Pope never ſolemnly deveſtedbim{elf, 
I conceive not to purpoſe. For if his Title were never good, 
*ris no matter whether he ever diſclaimed it or no, And 
yet, ifthe Author of the Exlogium, ſaid to be in- the Cotton 
Library, be of any credit , this too may be deny'd, For 
he expreſly ſays,that in a Parliament at London 1214, where 
the Clergy cumtota laicali ſeita were preſent, the obligation 
was, by the Popes command, wholy releaſt. For my own 
part I maſt confe's, I know not how far this Author may be 
truſted, nor finding any mention of ſo remarkable a paſlage 
any whereelſe. But though his credit be obſcure , this 1s 
clear,that if K. Johns Act were invalid of it ſelf, there need- 
ed no Act of the Popes to make it ſo, And I take it to be 
no leſs clear, that it was invalid, and that we may ſpare the 
Jabuur of inquiring, whether 'the Pope ever gave away, 
what he truly never had. 

Ihe laſt thing urged is that the Pope admits of no Pre- 
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feription, which if it betrue, thelefs rev{on have we to put 
our ſelves upon ther trial. [Bac 1 thifkir is nor true. For 
the' Canon Law allows Preſcription, and that agzinſt the 
Cburch-of 'Rem#;\. a3 we}l-as #ny other, 'Only by way of 
Priviledge more time i9\ required to bear het Plea, than 
others. But I have already declared, -Hike nor” ro enter 
inco that diſpute. It depetids on Law, 'a- ſtudy which'rhe 
Intereſts and Paſſions of: men hxve.embroyl'd with'ſo mi 
intricate perplexities, char *cis lite better chod n }edyrioct 
without a Clew. [Nothing in- my 'opigiow is more fruit- 
leſs, nor' perhaps more dangerous than. ro ſubmit the 
Rights6f Princet to diſpates, where there will be 'alwayes 
ſomething to ſay; and nothalf of what is ſaid, underſtood, 
due by-men of thee Trade. | 
:':Belides there 14 knother- Conſideration ,. which-ro my 
Judgment, abſolutely excludes this Topick. Preſcription 
Is a Phea eftabIiſh't bythe Civil, 8nd Canon Lows, which 
appoint the caſes, the perſons, the times, and all condii- 
ons of it; | Who has a Suit depending in 2 Court, where 
ſentence is pronounce according to thoſe Laws, may be 
concern'd to' ſtudy the nature of it > but with us; where 
neither Law is in force, it ſeems wonderfully from the pur- 
poſe to amuſe our ſelves with it. What have we todo, to 
examin whether our Poſſeſſion have all the conditions re- 
quired to Preſcription by thoſe Laws, which themſelves ſig- 
nife nothing # It they pronounce ſentence for us, we arc 
nor a-jot the better,' and if againſt us, not a jor the worſe. 
England is a Cotntry Independent of Forreigners, and go- 
vern'd by Laws and Cuſtoms of her own. What Empe- 
rours rad Popes think fit to eſtabliſh among their Subjects, 
concerns us no more, than what we do concerns them, By 
our Laws the Grant of K, Joh» is void, and has been poſi- 
tively declared ſoby the higheſt Tribunal among us, and 
from which there lyes no appeal. Aﬀeer this to put our 
ſelves upon the trial of Preſoription, ſeems a kind of ſubmiſ(- 
ſion to forreign Laws, a kind of confeſling the point, and 
CON of a ſuperiour Power, : 
Again, the Law of Preſcription is, as other Laws, made 
for, avoiding ' confuſion in the Commonwealth, and ſecu- 
ring the properties of members belonging to it, That 
H 
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Conmonwealths themfetves.are alwayes ſnbjeR $0 the ſame 
Laws with -aheir- members ,;;1 cannot, calily. underfiand. 
The caſe of JohmaiNekes and Zohs, a Stiler, is biffexent from 
the ſypreme4grd of Jobn @ Nekgs. and obs 4 Stiler. It is 
erue that.generally Crowns arg inhericed by the ſame Rules 
with private Eſtates,' But fometimes it happens Otherwiſe, 
and *cis the Intexeſt of the Commonwealth, tbat what 
not allow'd,in one caſe, hould be in anotber.: - The Crown 
of England þas a privilgdge above-all Eftates which bold of 
it. For it takes away all defeRs; and this, 'whatever be 
in other places, is Law with us, 1 know not how idle time 
can be ſpeat more idly,than.in uaridling what is ſubely pro- 
poſed by the Sphinxes of Laws, with which we bavg,no- 
thing to do, while we bave Laws of our;own, whole mean- 
ing we know, aad to whoſe; authority we. mult and onghte 
ſubmir, .- ; '| wigs ,711 u 
NotwichRtanding, if Iſſue were joyn/d upon; this point, 
I think there is no reaſon to, doubt of, the ſegtence. The 
Conditions required to a valid Preſcription by thoſe Laws, 
are Poſſeſſion, contiriu'd all che time determined by Law:, a 
Title probably preſumed , and a prodens Porſwaſien that the 
thing-in queſtion belongs to the poſſefiar, or a31eakk ep, no 
body elſe, which they call Foxa Fidzs, . Now that 'the 
Crown of Englanq has been in the poſſe ſie», of thaſe who bave 
worn it, neither is, nor can be doubted, out'Of. Bed/av. 
That this psſe{/ion bas laſted much longer,; than, any 4ime 
required to Preſcription, is, 3s plain as the {prmer, :. Acbun- 
dred years is the longelt tigze allow'd in.any caſe, and bars 
the claim/eyen of the Church-of Rome; And, whidqh per- 
adventure is more properly rhe caſe, forty . preſcribes a- 
gainlt a ſupreme Prince, if there be a Tis{e, but Time one 
of mind, whether there be or no. Faxther, thatebe Title 
of our Princes is lomething'more chan probably preſuw'd, 
and conſequently-that their ;peſſeſion bas alwayes decn; ac+ 
compani'd with, bone Fides, 4s 43-undenjable-as all the reſt. 
So that I think our Author has reaſon to believe Preſcription 
a very ſufficient Plea again(t the Pope, though I am.nor of 
his mind, that 'tis our only one. | f 
But this by the by, and to, (hew we need not fear Gght- 
ing in this, quarrel, at; any weapon, .-Qiberwiſe, ro my 
| appre- 
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Title or. bona Fides, or any Woeky ,&)ſe by on. 
And ſo it may be this learned 
ſtood it; «which if he.did, it 4s Karel gs noe: Only a 
ſufficient, but the belt, and ſtrongeſt Pleg that can be, | Ic 
is that whereon the firmneſs, of moſt, perhaps all, Cam- 
monwealths in the world depends, and in. which the con- 
ſent of Natians acknowledges 2n unqueſtionable force, und 
which, for that reaſon muſt needs be. ounded on ine. 
Becauſe Aurbors commonly take Proſeription in the other 
ſence, I thought it, moſt convenient to go along, with the 
cry, and ſpeak in their language. So taken, I refuſe it 
for a Judg, .npt that 1 fear it ſhould give ſentence againſt 
me, byr cauſe ] think ir not qualif'd to give ſentence, 
our caſe Conbl og not to the cogniſance of that Court. 
But taken inithe other ſence, as cannor refuſe to ſtand to 
that, on which the ſecurity of the world is eſtabliſh't, (0 
it is plaioly of my ſide. It being not more known that we 
_P a Nation, than that we are independent of forreign 
bjeRion, and bave time. out of mind continued ;n the 
ofleſfion of ſuchindependency, and io the ſight, and wich 
To nanoniedomene of all the world abont us, 

I know not how my pen rans on beyond my deſign, and 
without neceffity, for much I think might be ſpared. To 
make an end, (ince this FaZ of K. fobn was evidently gi- 
ving away whar be bad no power to give, 80 not though 
his right to the Crown had beer! undoubrted, which *cis 
plain fr, was not, ligce this want of power in him was ac. 
knowledged by the .very Contrivers of the Charter, who 
were forc't to:\upply eſets, of ———_ they were ſen- 
lidie, 
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weitttis yn ; on chiNk"666/ake 'of ſenſe 
can ber any thing, WHth cafiibe 'faid oh" the Pypes 
behalf 5## this point!” Bur if fo mhuth/ſcruple;/ahd (0 little 
RT be ſuſpeRed in opr' Nation,” of all men'in ic the 
fuſpicion ſkohald not fall on thoſe of our Communion, - We 
have piven very good evitience of onr fence in'this poine, 
dy publickly declaring it; - For they were of our Commu- 
nh who made the AR of Parliament, mention'd before, 
and ſolemnly+reſolv'd this 'Fa#'in particular to be void 
and null. And they were of our Communion, who in 
another occalion, declared the Independency of the Ex- 
giifh Crown; and ity freedom from all earthly ſubjeRion, 
and this with relation” particbtarly to the Pope, If an 
one be found ſcruputotisenouglr,: and mad enough, again 
all-reaſon, aftd the Jadgmenr of his Anceſtors of hisown 
Communion, to refuſe to give you all imaginable ſecurity 
in this point, 1 confent with afl my heart yo cer him 25 
a man degenerated from the loyalty of bil Aneefots, and 
no company for good Subjects, IH 

Ir is now time fo make # ſtep into Trelprd), in which 
though the novelty'of oy um be uſually fyli of 
wonder, yet T donot think to find any thing more wonder. 
ful , than this Bull of Pope Adrian which you mention, 
Thar all*Mangs, whichhaverecety'd Chriſtianity, ſhould 
edipſo belong'to the Church of Rome , is a thing in which 
often conlideration , ' #5 ithappens in other 'cafes, djmi- 
niſhes nothing of the Turprize. The more 1 conſider, che 
more I wonder, and as wondring people do,'pize, ard 
ſtare, and bardly know what to ſay, I have great mind 
bluntly ro deny the thing; as I would an incredible ſtory 
related without proof, Nothing that ever 1 hear, noc 
the inchanement of © Brazile ſounds more incredibly, Bur 
1, Paris and the ret, who record it ;"'have never been 


faxcd of feigning, and Baroniue fays he fourtl'it in the Ya-' 
ican, 
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85cax;. > *Tis\not for. me to oppoſe my- perfwalion.to their 
prot j koug! eee _ 4 640NAT A from, 
ng &1)] ince T reare- meny, Hands nevrer, 

Rame, \Cyprus,” ind: Candia', Sicily, Satdiguia and the xelt. 
If the Pope have #claim, as I think be has, to ſome of 
theſe, ſurely it is not purely becauſe they are Iſlands, For 
£o:ſome! I do-notkrniaw! that be ever pretended, The Coaſt 
of | Heitrica bas many" very conliderable, Hiſpeniola, Cuba, 
and our. Zewaice, 1 to ſay nothing of the reſt, and nearer at, 
hand the Canaries as little as they are, are yer worth having. 
It is as tacredible athing, as any can be, that [relandalone 
ſhould be claimed by a'pretence common to innumerable 
others, there being no continent which has not many , 
and no claim madeto any of the reſt. England, atleaſt 
Britain , 'is an Iſland too: How came it to ſcape, ang4all- 
ehis buſtle made witch King ob» , to gaina litigious , and. 
unmaintainable pretence, to what was clearly the Popes 
before? Again, why has this pretence never been ſet a foor 
before, nor (ince, in no caſe , by no body? Were it not 
for this Bull, it could not be known, there ever was ſuch 
4 conceir in the world , .and notwithſtanding the Bull, ic 
never entred, for ought | can learn, into the head of any Beck 
other man, B 8 4. 

Bur whence ſhould this fubjection of Iſlands come ? pj, Pe- 
From their receiving Chriſlianicy ? 1f this werefo, Lper- tri 0 
cieve no difference betwixt Iſlands , and Continents , "tron 
Chriſtianiry ſhould not work che ſame eftects in both, For ,,,,. ,.. 
certainly: what » Chriſtianity does, ir does every where, mn 1o- 
But that Chriſtianity bas no ſuch efteR, that now eripic mor- 147 #7 /- 
talia qu regna dat celeſtia, is known and confeſt , and has —_— 
been diſcourlt eneugh formerly. If ſuch a thing were f{'** 4. 
once admitted of 1ſlands, ſuch another Bull might turn the ay..:n 
whole world into one great Ifland, and all were the Popes 1 01cn 
without more ado, Qr may the famous Nonation of Con- ** 94" 
fantin, becauſe it has the word /ſands , ground this pre- 7" 
tence? The wordindeed is uſed once, bur nothing more ,,/ j;v-r. 
is ſaid of them, thanthat ſome revenues are granted out /1"/»/s, 
of ſome, of them , as well as other places, towards main- &c- #»i- 
taining lights at Rewe, Beſides the Donation it ſelf lignibes —_ UE 
nothing, and if it did-c4nnot be Kretche to Ireland, which  q 94, 
never 
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never was in the power of Conflawin to diſpoſe of... A 
claim to-at Chriſtian 1ſlandscan never have icxorigin :ftom 
Conſtemin,vw/ho was not poſſeſs*s of, 'nox 10 much asacquain- 
red with the hundredth parr of them, and yer before 'the 
- _ = world we hope The ſun of fuftice will ſhineupon 
them 3ll, 16H; $3 | 

Truly I an utterly at a loſs , 'and which way ſoever'Þ 
turn me, can make nothing of it, ynleſcthe' Righe, ofvthich 
this Bull ſpeaks, be underſtood of a Spixitnnt Right. 'Such 
2n -one the Pope may eldim , and that in vertue; of their 
receiving Chriſtianity, and if he ſpoKeonly of 10ands, I 
would think the reaſon was becauſe , the queſtion being 
only of Jreland, it was not to his purpoſe to ſpeak of Cox- 
tinents, $0 that I would underſtand the Bull in this man- 
ner: You defiremy favour and counſel, in your delign 
upon Jreland , which you mean to undertake for the good 
of the Country in general, and the Church in particular; 
Iſlands belonging to my care, as well as the reſt of the 
world : I am glad all the good be done there which can, 
and ſo approve your deſign,and wiſh = to go-on. I know 
not whether I ſhall not paſs for too bold an interpreter,butl 
will hope at leaſt, that this is the ſence ; if ir benor, I 
ſhould be beholding to him who could inſtruct me what 
is, 

But be it what jc will, I am ſure a ſingle line, inſerted in 
an old writing,no body knows why, or upon what ground, 
and never inlifted on before, nor lince, no not bythe moſb 
partial Abetters of the Popes Prerogatives , is aſorry ec 
vidence by which to claim a Kingdom, 'The Kings of Exg- 
land have held that Country above Foo years, and all cthac 
rime been acknowledged abſolute Lords of it, by all the 
world , and Popes as well asthe reſt, No Homage, no 
Tribute,no Inveſtiture, no ſign of ſubjeCction. to the Pope, 
has all this while appeared, ſave in the reſignation of King 
7ohn, nothing perform'd on our lide , nothing ſo much as 
demanded on the other. The world would run into 
fine conſuſion,if ſuch a Title ſhould bequeſtioned, becauſe 
ſome words are found in a writing goo years ago , which 
no body can underſtand, Popes have not been careleſs in 
their Rights: Z"g/and in ſome of the intermediate _ 

as 
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has been even (crupulouſly-1ffeRed/to them, and 2 great 
deal more ready to-add.u0, than derrat from their due, It 
is not poſſible bur; if 'ebis-Ticle had been any thing worth 
we ſhould have heard of ir ar fome time or deher, elſewhere 
than in the Bull, Ar leaſt in the tranſaRtions with King 
Fohn, it mult of neceffity have appeared. That King was 
not in terms to refuſe-any- thing the Pope ſhould demand. 
Had he known of any right to Ireland, it had been bur ſay. 
ing ſo : for it was u the matter , Aih and Have, any 
pretence in that conjunquure would have ſerved turn. And 
this Bull was not then ſo old, that it could be worn out of 
memory. Butit is plain that England and Ireland are both 
on the ſame terms in the grant of King fob, and no right 
retended to either bur in 'verzue of chart grant, Neither 
indeed can ſuch a pretence conliſt with the words. of it. 
Inſtead of Offerimus  libere concedimus , it mult have been 
ſaid, we reſtore, or acknowle{ge, or ſometding equiva- 
lent-by which there might have appear'd not creation of a 
new Right, but recognition of an old. Far:that cannor 
be granted,. whichis the Grantee*s before the Grant, nor 
doesu {upream Lord' receive a'Fee from a Vaſſal by way of 
gift z-but obliges the” Vaſſul 'to ebony by Homage, 
and cuſtomary duties that itis ſo ;, or if difuſe have with- 
treld his duties, and weakned his Title, to reſtore things a- 
in eo their old condition; This, inſtead of granting, King 
» ſhould, and the Pope would have made him, have 
done, had therg been any knowledge'of a claim to Ireland 
independently ofrhis'Grent. So that whatever Pope Adgr:- 
an mean'c, it is evident his Succeflors never underitoad his 
meaning gave them any righe to that Iſland,  Notbing is 
more foo|1th, than to catch at words, and interpret the 
meaning by the ſound, when we have Actions, immemori- 
al practice, and cuſtom to guide us ſecurely, and aflure us 
the meaning, -whatever it be'cannot be contrary to theſe, 
Allow that method once, and you leave no ſtability, eyen 
in-what the good of mankind requires ſhould be molt (table, 
the fetrlemenc of Commonwealths. 
tn ſhore, it our Kings Ticle to Hreland be nor good, there 
ivno good Title in the world, - At leaſt I know none elta» 
bliſh*t on a ſurcr toundation, And were it the Mn. 
believe 
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betieve Itouldmike itloft. {. But we: 3re hot. now enqui- 
zingwhar Title our Kings.have; bue whether the Pope baye 
any.. For wbich-ceaſdn 1 forbeareomeddle with the Book 
you merition, which ſeeks to: dyerchrow the Title of Eng- 
land, not to eſtabliſh that of the Pope, Only in fhorc 1 
muſt acknowledg I never read any thing with more grief, 
nor ſo much ſhame./ !The heſt is, the Curs't Cow bas won- 
drous ſhort horns. As ilkax He means; in my opinios; he 
does more: good than harm. | For Truth: is well proved, 
when *ris 'perceived it cannot be diſproved but week]y, 
And-nothing is weaker than bis diſcourſe. What is mot 
marerial, 4s. directly contrary to Hiſtory ; but bis chjef 
bulineſs'is to bring, as you ſay; bard names to prove, what 
is not 4 jat £0 purpoſe-when *cis proved, , He caſts away 
the mane of; bis pains upon the PunRilios required 
to Preſcription'by the Civil and Canon Laws, in Suits be- 
ewixt Subject and SubjeR, and never .confiders that thoſe 
Punctilios, and thoſe Laws bave nothing to do with the caſe, 
and chatrhe Rights ob Princes are eſtabliſh's upon a higher, 
and more ſteady Baſis, than:Jocal and mutadble conſtituti« 
ons. -/ But 1 have difcours'd of this. pojnt before, .and mean 
not totrouble you with repetitions,' and that in a Queſtion 
which concerns me not. No better anſwer can, nor other 


Hiſt. of need, be given to this Book, than what was given in Jre- 
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layd, where an, 1648. the ſupreme Council of the Confede» 
rat 'Catholicks, cauy'd ic,to be burn't at Kilkenny by the 
common Hangman, and the National Congregation too of 
the Iriſh Clergy (1 mean Roman Catholick ) at Dublin, 'ax. 
1666, condemn'd it to the ſame fate. And for thereſt, 
whoever doubts of his Majeſties right, to all and every part 
of bis Dominions, is a Traicor without 'more, ado, and 
cannot complain if he be us'd like one, nor anybody for 
him. 

This anſwer I conceive may ſerve for Scotland too, with 
which I ſhall make ſhort work , believing your ſealoulies 
in that particular are not very preſſing. The only ſtum- 
bling block chat I know in this matter, is the letter you cite 
of ' Boniface V[11. to Edward I. in which , with a phraſe as ' 
unintelligible, as that of Adriavs Bull, itis ſaid, qualiter 
ab antiquus temporibus Rignum Scotia pleno jure pertinnit, © ad: 

| bac 
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buc pertinere dignoſcitur ad Eccleſiam ſupraditam, meaning the 
Roman, And again, ex quibus nulli in dubium veniat Regnum 
Scotie prelibatum ad prefatam Rom. Ecclefiam pertinere, While 
I read this Letter, and the Kings anſwer, I was inclin'd to 
believe, the meaning of this was , that the Pope as a com- 
mon Father of Chriſtendom, had right to interpoſe in e- 
mergent differences in Scotland , as well as other places, [ 
obſerved that he alledpes Debitum Paſterals Officii for the 
reaſon why he meddles, and reſpect to his ſeat and Perſon, 
for the motive why the King ſhould yield to his requeſt. 
Again, the Ex quib#s whence he concludes this ſubjeQion, 
are becauſe Scotland uſed not to admit 4 Legat, not particularly 
diretted to that Kingdom , That the Arch Biſhop of York could 
not obtain ſentence at Rome in favour of the Primacy claimed by 
him over the Scottiſh Churches; and that the Kingdom was con- 
verred by the Relicks of Saint' Andrew. Theſe have o little 
to do with Civil ſabje&tion ro Rowe (and what he men- 
tions beſides has a great deal lefs) that I could not imagine 
a Pope,from ſuch Premiſes, could draw ſuch a ———_ 
Beſides that the King in. his anſwer does not take the leaſt 
notice of ſuch a ſence. But comirig to'rtad the anſwer of 
the'Nobility, to whom the King purpoſely left that point, 
I percieve they underſtood the words as they ſounded. I 
ſhall therefore give their anſwer, and-make an'end, Towr 
letters being read, fay they, jam ſenfibs noſtris admiranda, quan 
haftenus inaudita in jis andivimm continers, Seimm enim —— nec 
wilts  temporibus 1pſum regnum in temporalibis pertinuit , 
vel '\pertinet quovus 'jure ad Eccleſiam veſtr am ſupradittam 
and again, nec etiam Reger Scotorum & Regnum alits quan 
Regibus Anglia ſnbfuernnt, vel ſubjici conſuevernnt. Purſuant 
hereunto, They would not conſent the: King ſhould ſend 
Proctors, as the Pope delir'd, to Rome, to make aut his 
Title there ; nay'they declare, They would not permic the 
King to do it, although he would, ir being too great a 
prejudice to his known Rights to ſubmit them to Trial. It 
this do nor ſatisfyIlknow not what will. At leaſt it did ſatisfy 
the Pope, who in Pol. Virgils words; ſtatin refrixit, ut ſcili- 
cet fi pertinacins' contenderet, ne inhoneſte- cauſa caderert, and 
never, that I know touch*e upon this ſtrinp'more. And it 
mult ſatisfy all Engliſhmen, For it-was a reſolution of 
I Parli1meor, 
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Parliament, or at leaſt of a great'Council of the Nobil ity, 
which in thoſe days was equivalent, 


I Am come to the end of your Letter, and I think of wri- 
ting too, Unleſs you do ſumething on your lide, be- 
lides asking queſtions, painful to reſolve, and fruitleſs 
when they are reſolved, you have my laſt, (it may be your 
full with, my firſt too) For I cannot anſwer itto reaſon, 
to continue ſowing in barren ground, and believe, while 
ſo much trouble iscoming on usall, your ſelf would coun- 
ſel me not to run into more, that of breaking my brains to 
no purpoſe, There has been already ſaid, what, I hoped, 
might have wrought more favourable inclinations towards 
us. Since the Phylick works not, whetber by your indiſ- 
\  polition, or its own incfhcacy, 'tis peradventure to play 
the fooliſh, as well as unskilful, Emperick, to go on ad- 
miniſtring. Burt yet (ince Loſers bave leave to talk, per. 
mit me to make uſe of that liberty, it may be the only one 

which I ſhall long enjoy. = 
As much reaſon ys i to grieve, yet truly I cannot 
but wonder as much at, your proceedings. . Can it poſſibly 
be your intereſt to keep a party alwayes in fear of the Law, 
and by that fear prompted to wiſh a change init? I miſtake 
if ir be not the Intereſt of every Commonwealth, that all 
the members be heartily concern*'d for the maintenance of 
Law, becauſc.it is the main ſecurity of Liberty, and Pro- 
perty, .and all. worldly goods, But in our caſe the Law, 
inſtead of ſecuring, threatens our Libertics, and Proper- 
ties, and Lives, nor can we be concerned in the preſerya- 
tion of it, without being unconcerned in the preſervation 
of our ſelves. - For my.life I cannot imagin by what Poli- 
cy you are guided, eo lay upon 'never- ſo inconliderable a 
party, a neceſſity ſo {lrong as that of ſelt-preſervation, to 
wiſh an alteration of Law. The ſword of Juſtice ſhould be 
the Protection, and comfort of Good men, anda terrour 
only to the bad : and certainly you do not think us all ſuch; 
I believe our. greateſt fault is that you apprehend us deli- 
rous of innovation. Bytpray can you with reaſon blame 
u;, if we delire to live leſs unealily? I am very certain, 
there are none in the Nation, more heartily attected 
the 
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the liberty and all advantages of it, than we are by incli- 
nation, and ſhould more appear by all juſtifiable actions, 
if you would let us live with any comfort in ir. 

Again, can itbe for your intereſt, to force part of the 
Subjects of England, alwayes to depend on- Forreigners, 
by their interpolition to ſeek relief from their preſſures, 
and in return be affeRted to them, and 'inclined by way ot 
gratirude to promote their delires > Can it be your intc- 
reſt to oblige us to ſend our Children beyond Sea, to be 
bred up to forreign cuſtoms and inclinations, and ſuck in 
principles which you-dillike? To have ſo much money as 
they, and ſo many religious of both ſexes require, carried 
out of the Land, and ſpent in other Countreys > To com- 
phain of Seminaries and increaſe their number ? For if we 
cannot maintain our Children at home, we mult ſend them 
abroad, and they are not now to begin to jve on Alms, if 
we cannot ſend money with them, and that more plentiful. 
ly than we perhaps ſhould allow them, 

But to let theſe things alone, do you think ie for your 
credit not todo as you would bedone by? to gain the im-» 
p—_ of perſecuters, perſecuters of a Religion proteſt 

y moſt of your neighbours, and of a Church from which 
you derive your ſelves? For I hope you do not think to 
avoid that imputation, becauſe what you do, you do by 
Law, The primitive Chriſtians ſuffered all by Law, and 
by Authority, and yet are thought perſecuted, and Mar- 
tyrs even by your ſelves. Nor were Q. May's proceed- 
ings without Law, and Law, not made by her for the pre- 
ſent occaſion, but in force before ſhe came to the Crown. 
You have reaſon to reproach her times ; but then ſure you 
have the ſame reaſon nor to bring the ſame reproach on 
your own 2 for burning is not much worſe, than hanging 
and quartering, If you are perſwaded Perſecution, orif 
that word diſlike you, Puniſhment for Religion adviſable; 
at leaſt conſider that our caſe is different from that of other 
diſſenters, We changed not from the Law, but the Law 
from us. We are to the Reformation as Judaiſm and Pa- 
ganiſm to the Goſpel, before it. The Primitive Chriſti- 
ans, when Authority came to be on their lide, never made 
uſe of it to work upon the conſcience of thoſe, whole per- 
I 2 {waltons 
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ſwaſions in Religion' were more antient than their own, 
They imploy'd inſtruRion, and example, and added the al- 
lurement of worldly preferment, diſpoling of places of 
Truſt and Profit only to Chriſtians. But they came not to 
force. Me thinks you ſhould not condemn the practice of 
the Primitive times, and uſe us worſe than they thought fir, 
and think lawful, to uſe Pagans and fews, 

You might too, in my opinion, conlider whether it be 
for your advantage, to let fall the plea you have ſo long, 
and ſo univerſally maintained, that you puniſh, not for 
Religion, but Treaſon. When we ask where this Treaſon 
lies, the anſwer alwaies is, that it lies in our perſwalions 
concerning the Pope in whom we believe a power inconlilt. 
ent with the ſafety of P:inces or hdelity of SubjeRs, 
This the perſon of Honour againſt $.C, makes the only 
cauſe of jealouſy at 4a our Fidelity, which may prove 


dangerous to the Kin om ,and ag ainft which the laws are provided: 
This 1s Execution f 7nſtice, This every body aſſigns for the 


Treaſon laid co our charge, When this is taken away, 
there remains nothing that I know, but Religion for which 
we are to be puniſh*c. I hope I have declared my mind 
ſufficiently in this point, and cleared my ſelf, and thoſe of 
the ſame judgment with me, from all guilt of this Treaſon, 
If you will notwith{tanding puniſh us, you may if you 
pleaſe, but I am ſure you cangot ſay you punilh us for 
Treaſon, The laws being as they arc, it may ſhew very 
ſtrange to pretend favour trom them : but yet conhiding 1n 
the authority of this Honourable Perſon, who ſays they 
were provided againſt Opinions,whichl have diſclaimed, and 
conlidering the laws themſelves mention withdrawing Syb- 
jeRs from their natural Obedience (23.Eliz.3.7ac.) as the 
ground of their ſeverity, I hope. it will not misbecome me, 
ro wiſh you would be more guided by their intention, than 
Letter. The intention of laws I think is acknowledged their 
belt Interpreter; were the judgment of this Perſon of Ho- 
nour of yalue wich you, I thould not doubt you would al- 
iow ſome equity in my wiſhes, for I am ſure I am-not with- 
in the compaſs of that intention, 
But I am not ſo vain as to appeal to any thing but mercy. 


As nothing more becomes me to ask, ſo nothing more be- 
comes 
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comes yon to ſhew,thongh trulylthink it not more for your 
Honour than intereſt in this caſe, Certainly you would 
not have theſe Principles gain ſtrength, again(t which you 
teſtify ſo much averſion. Why then do you do all you can,to 
make them paſs for Principles of Religion ? For while you 
treat equally thoſe who diſclaim, and thoſe who hold them, 
and put no difference betwixt them and points of Faith, you 
bid fairlyto perſwade people that there is none, and chat 
they ought to ſuffer as much for the one as the other, Me- 
thinks your own experience ſhould in{tru& you, that *ris 
no eaſy thing, to pluck up any perſwaſions , which are 
thought to ſpring from the root of Religion, let them be 
never ſo falſe or wicked, and that it concerns you ſuthcient- 
ly not to let more than are, be thought incorporated with 
it, If this import you not, can it at leaſt be for your ad- 
vantage, that thoſe who would comply with you, ſhould 
be in a much worſe condition, than thoſe who will not, and 
this purely for their compliance ? The equality, which you 
ſhew, hinders not the caſes, of the one and the other, from 
being very unequal, and the disadvantage of the inequality 
lies on that lide which 1s inclin'd to you. Theſe are in che 
worlt caſe of any of our communion. For the reſt ſuffer 
only from you, theſe from you and us too, 

Pray refleRt alittle how the world has gone, and goes 
with thoſe who gratify you in this matter, What was the 
event of that unwearied conſtancy which the learned /i- 
thrington ſhew'd in it? He loſt his good name, his Friends, 
all comforts of life, all ſweetneſs of ſociety with thoſe of 
his own communion, and had not ſo much as Liberty from 

ou, but liv'd and dy'd a Priſoner, Wa! (ſuccecds bim, 
| in learning, in fidelity , in conſtancy ; and in all likely- 
hood fortune, He has _—___ ſo far in this bulineſs,thac 
| I believe ke thinks it not lafe to appear in any part of the 
| world where the Pope bears ſway:and yer for ought | know 
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has as little ſecurity at home as abroad. *His Liberty and 
Life are at the mercy of every informer, ic not being in 
the power of any Judge, betore whom he (hall be brought, 
ro ſave him from the puniſhment appointed for Treaton, 
Harold 15 another who has appeared in this cauſe with the 


ſame ſucceſs, He lives confhn'd in a convent of his own 
order, 
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order,in or near Bruxels, becauſe he refuſes to retrat the 
Iriſþ remonſtrance, without an expreſs ſaving of fidelity to 
his King. This by the Congregation de Propaganda at Rome 
was judged a captious exception, and the man is by the In- 
rernuncioe of Bruxels confin'd againſt his will, and notwith=- 
ftanding the permiſſion of his own Superiors to retireelſe- 
where. Coppingey and the relt of the regular Remonſtrants 
in Ireland, to ſay nothing of other, and thoſe many and 
grievous vexations, are cither aRually baniſht by the late 
Proclamation againſt Biſhops and Regulars, or live in ex» 
rream danger, and fear of being diſcovered and expos'd to 
the law by thoſe, who hate them for their conſtancy eo the 
Remonſtrance, And this is the fate of all who gratify you 
with thoſe teſtimonies of Loyalty which you are perpe- 
tually urging, 

Time was when you objc<Cted againſt me, that we had an 
unintelligible way of Government among us. Permit me 
ro ſay I can as little underſtand yours, He was a wiſe 
Prince who cauſed the Oath of Allegiance to be made, with 
delign to diſtinguiſh the dangerous Principles, which be 
thought concurred to the Powder Treaſon, from others 
which were innocent, Who can underſtand, why thoſe, 
who by that Diſtinction are found on the right (ide, ſhould 
always be in worſe condition than thoſe who are on the 
wrong ? Did K. 7mes or the Parliament, when they eſta- 
bliſhta Diſtintion by Law, mean to find out the Innocent, 
by their diſtintion, that they mighr be the worſe for their 
Innocence? To impute Danger .and Treaſon to one part, 
and puniſh both, and the not-dangerous, and not- Traitors 
more? For ſo they are though not by you. This 15 the ef- 
fet of your Diſtinction, though ſure it was never the de- 
ſign. The Act ſeems made to diſtinguiſh the Treaſon, for 
which you ſay we ſuffer, from the Religion, for which 
you ſay we do not, And when all is done, they are not ſo 
much as exempt from the puniſhment of Traitors, who by 
this At are exempted from the guilt of Treaſon, Wwithring- 
ton was no Traitor, his ations and writings clear him ſut- 
hciently. Walſh is no Traitor, on the contrary he has gi- 
ven proofs of Fidelity which few could, and fewer perbaps 
would, And yet the Law looks on him, and may to day 
or 
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or to morrow paſs on him as a Traitor, Truly it is not 
intelligible,-at leaſt ro my dulneſs, how ir ſhould be for 

oar intereſt, that things ſhould be carried in this manner, 

his I know, that while they are ſo, few will comply with 
you, I mean where with a ſafe conſcience they may. For 
Hopes and Fears are the main motives, which carry buman 
nature, and *tis not to be expected people ſhould gratife 
you, when they have nothing to hope, and more to fear, 
than when they do not, For my own part I think you very 
unreaſonable to quarrel at me for being conceal*d, and 
ſingle. At leaſtIam nor ſo unreaſonable as to court any man, 
by joyning with me, to run the fate of Wal and Withring- 
ton, and will avoid it my ſelf as long as I can. Ireliſh not 
their uncomfortable condition, fnding it uncomfortable 
enough to live in perpetual fear of the Laws : But I de- 
clare they ſhall not take hold on me for Treaſon; For I a- 
gain diſclaim thoſe poſitions which you ſay areTreaſonable, 
More I could and would ſay to you, if none ſaw my letters 
but your ſelf. But thus much I profeſs toall the world ; 
and beſides, that 1 am 


Your very bumble Servant. 
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This following Quotation out of Dr, H, Ferne, late Biſhop 

of Cheſter, ſhould have been inſerted with thoſe other 
Quorations taken out of Dr, Stilling fleet, &c, which you 
have befdre at the end of the Proteſtant Gentleman's 
Letter, pag 7. Butthe Book ( of the ſaid Dr. Ferne ) 
-which has it, came not to hand ſoon enough to inſert ir 
there, And yet being ſodirectly and fully co purpoſe, 
I would not omit giving it here. 


I Believe and do ſuppoſe there are ſome, [Popiſh Prieſts] who 
i 5n the ſimplicity of their hearts, and ont of meer Conſcience of 
Religion, do labour the propagation of it, whilſt others more dirett- 
ly are guilty of Seditious and T reaſonable Prattices, It u my 
wiſh there could be a diſtinttion made between the one and the other, 
that the puniſhment ( which the Law adjuages all Priefts to, that 
are found within the Lan4) might only fall upon them, who are in- 
deed guilty of ſuch prattices, which being (o frequently found in 
their predeceſſors ( and the State being not able to diſtinguiſh be- 
eween them, who are all Miſſionaries of Rome ) cauſed thoſe 
Laws to be made for the ſecurity of Prince and State. Andi 
they that come into the Land, without any T reaſonable intent, ao 
ſuffer for it, they muſt thaxk their fellows (as the above-mentioned 
Seculars do the Jeſuits) whoſe veſtleſs attempts forced the State to 
forbid them all entrance into the Land under pain of Treaſon, 

Ts conclude ;, it is not Religion, nor the Funition, nor any 
Miniſterial Att belonging to it that us puniſhed in Romilh Prieſts, 
but Treaſon and Seaittona pratlicer, to which Religion, Sacra- 
ments, Miniſtery of Reconciliation, and all that i reputed 
Holy, are made to ſerve ;, and all thu to advante and ſecure the 
Papal Uſurpation. Dr. H. Ferne in his Book entituled, 
Certain Conliderations of preſent Concernment ; touch- 
tng This Reformed Church of England. Printedin London, 
16053. Chap.5. Paragraph 9. Pag.169, 
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